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===> LABOR AND DEFENSE 


LABOR HIGHLIGHTS 


MOST CONSTRUCTIVE news of 
the last thirty days is the return of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, 250,000 strong, to the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
1.L.G.W.U.’s move is bound to hasten 
the end of the schism in unionism’s 
ranks—a schism for which the fullest 
responsibility rests upon the leader of 
the dual movement alone. 


THE ENTIRE COUNTRY now 
knows of the repeated efforts by the 
American Federation of Labor to end 
the division which others created, and 
the entire country now knows that, 
while the A. F. of L. has held its com- 
mittee ready to resume discussions 
with representatives of the C.I.O., 
John L. Lewis has refused to let the 
C.1.0. committee go back and get the 
talks going again. Among those 
placing the blame where it obviously 
belongs is Sidney Hillman, No. 2 man 
in the C.I.O. President Roosevelt has 
put the onus on Mr. Lewis, too. 


SADDEST NEWS of the last month 
—news that comes from Europe but 
has unquestioned significance for all 
Americans—is the conquest of France 
by Adolf Hitler’s armies. The defeat 
of France brings the totalitarian men- 
ace much closer to the shores of the 
democratic United States and makes 
imperative the swift completion of 
the national defense program. This 
program is tremendously important 
to all trade unionists. 


THIS IS the year Americans go to 
the polls to elect a President. The 
Republican convention in Philadel- 
phia has ended, while the Democratic 
conclave in Chicago will be getting 
under way not long after you receive 
this issue. Elsewhere in the magazine 
appear the American Federation of 
Labor proposals for the platforms of 
both parties. The A. F. of L. has 
never been and is not today in politics. 
Organized labor, as represented by the 
A. F. of L., continues to adhere to the 
sound, traditional non-partisan politi- 
cal policy under which unionism has 
thrived. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is now at its 
highest point. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany reports that the Fed- 
eration now has over 4,300,000. Total 
membership in August of last year 
stood at 4,006,354. Just what the 
4,300,000 figure means can be appreci- 
ated by comparing with the enrollment 
a short seven years ago. In 1933 the 
A. F. of L. had 2,126,796 members. 


MANY INDUSTRIALISTS deny 
that new machines destroy jobs. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a division 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, takes issue with this conten- 
tion. Between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
men are without jobs, the agency says, 
as a result of devices put into use 


since 1929, 


THE HOUSE has passed and sent to 
the Senate a bill calling for amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act. The bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Smith of Virginia, won 
House approval after it was modified 
substantially at the request of the 
American Federation of Labor. Labor 
now looks to the Senate to amend the 
bill so that its provisions will be 
wholly constructive. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION—both resi- 
dential and industrial—is forging 
ahead, hitting the best levels in years. 
But this does not mean that all the 
union construction trades workers are 
back on the job. President John P. 
Coyne of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department says that 
hundreds of thousands of building 
craftsmen remain out of work. 


EMPLOYES coming under the pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour Law 
must be paid for short rest periods, 
an announcement from the Wage and 
Hour Division says. A short rest pe- 
riod, as construed in instructions sent 
to field representatives, will include 
periods up to twenty minutes. 
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LABOR and 


steel rang on armored steel 

twenty-four hours a day, in the 
airplane plants new fleets of bombers 
rolled at a quickened pace past the 
assembly line and in the munitions 
actories vast stores of armament were 
hoisted into waiting trucks as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave the signal for “full 
peed ahead” on national defense. 


Congress appropriated, statesmen 
deliberated and politicians orated, but 
the mighty army of skilled workers 
enrolled in American Federation of 
Labor unions went calmly and stead- 
fastly to work on the job ahead ef 
them and demonstrated that their 
taftsmanship and their strength con- 
stitute America’s first line of defense. 


itler Over America Next? 


As yet no foreign aggressor dared 

ake a threatening gesture against the 
free nations of the Western Henfii- 
sphere, but the darkening picture in 
Europe gave rise to wholly justified 
apprehensions that it may be our turn 
next. One after another the remain- 
ing democracies of continental Europe 
were engulfed in the blackout of Hit- 
ler’s Nazi blitzkrieg and finally France, 
which once boasted the greatest army 
in the world, fell before a fierce frontal 
assault and a sudden stab in the back 
from Mussolini’s Fascist forces. 


Great Britain stood alone to face and 
fight the totalitarian tide, a Britain 
hemmed in on all sides on her tight 
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[: THE NATION’S shipyards 


little isle and dependent in her hour 
of extremity on what aid she may be 
able to receive from her Empire and 
from the United States of America 
across the seas. 

The foreign policy of the United 
States in this world crisis, as enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress, appeared to be: 


1. We condemn the invasion and 
subjugation of free nations in Europe 
by Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini. 

2. We will extend every possible aid 
to the Allies, short of direct entry into 
the war. 

3. We say to the aggressor nations of 
Europe: “Hands off the Americas!” 

4. We will mobilize all our available 
resources for the defense of the Amer- 
icas. 

The American Federation of Labor 
promptly and patriotically threw its 
full support behind the government of 
the United States in its hour of emer- 
gency. 

The Executive Council, meeting in 
Washington, issued a declaration de- 
nouncing “unreservedly” the victim- 
ization of the democratic nations of 
Europe by the dictators. It recom- 
mended : 

“This country must quickly 
strengthen and modernize its defenses, 
taking advantage of the lessons in new 
military techniques which the present 
European war affords. 

“We must not let emotion unbal- 


ance our clear thinking nor contribute 
to the development of war psychology. 


“We must redouble our vigilance 
against treachery and the creation of 
Trojan horse organizations by Soviet 
and Nazi adherents in this country.” 


This. declaration was energetically 
followed up by the following sweep- 
ing pledge from the Executive Coun- 
cil: 

“In the present emergency caused 
by the necessity for a rapid develop- 
ment of the nation’s national defense, 
the American Federation of Labor 
again pledges its active and cooperative 
support with industry and with every 
appropriate governmental agency hav- 
ing to do with the production and con- 
struction of material for national de- 
fense, or any other national require- 
ment to that end.” 


Workers’ Gains Must Not Vanish 


At the direct request of President 
Roosevelt the Executive Council 
agreed to support the transfer of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation“from the Dusteet of Labor. 
to the Department of Justice, which is 
better equipped to extirpate Fifth Col- 
umn activities in this country. The 
transfer was quickly approved by Con- 
gress over the protests of the C. I. O. 
and the Communist party. 

The “Executive Council went one 
step further. Anticipating a cam- 
paign by selfish and powerful interests 
to break down labor standards on the 
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false pretense of labor shortages, the 
Council firmly insisted that the eco- 
nomic and legislative gains made by 
American workers must be protected 
and preserved. 

As the intensity of the insidious anti- 
labor campaign increased, President 
William Green in a series of public 
addresses forcefully refuted every chal- 
lenge and won universal acclaim for the 
policies enunciated by him in behalf 
of the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Addressing the New England Labor 
Conference at Hartford, Conn., Presi- 
dent Green said: 

“Already selfish business interests 
are calling for the repeal of the Walsh- 
Healey Act and demanding that the 
Wage and Hour Act be scrapped. The 
American Federation of Labor will 
oppose such moves. 


Unemployed Eager to Work 


“There is no sound economic reason 
for the breaking down of labor stand- 
ards in this country. There is no call 
for cutting wages and lengthening 
hours. We do not have a shortage of 
labor in this country. We have a 
heavy surplus. 

“Now that industrial production is 
to be speeded up to strengthen our na- 
tional defense we can put our army of 
unemployed to work. Let us extend 
them an opportunity to work rather 
than require those who are employed 
to work longer hours. That is the only 
just and sensible thing to do. 


“If the day ever comes when all 
of us must tighten our belts and pitch 
in to defend our country, there will 
be no slackers in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


“Our members will work ten, twelve 
and sixteen hours a day and be glad to 
do it whenever an emergency involv- 
ing the safety of the nation requires 
it. We face no such emergency today 
and we hope we never will.” 


In a newsreel talk, shown in every 
movie house in the nation, President 
Green made this pledge: 

“In support of the national defense 
program, the American Federation of 
Labor and its 5,000,000 loyal work- 
ing men and women pledge the gov- 
ernment of the United States their 
full cooperation. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has refused at all times to compromise 
or traffic with the enemies of democ- 
racy. There is no room in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for Commu- 
nists or Nazis.” 

Finally, from Chicago, where he 
was presented with an award for out- 
standing Americanism by Union La- 
bor Post 745 of the American Legion, 
President Green broadcast this stir- 
ring appeal over a nationwide radio 
network : 

“The army of workers and the 
unions represented by the American 
Federation of Labor recognize the fact 
that the preservation of our national 
life and our national institutions tran- 
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Acme 


President William Green with Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
(right) and Vice-President William L. Hutcheson at Washington 
meeting of Executive Council, where American labor’s position on 
war and national defense was formulated after careful study 
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scends all other considerations. At a 
time like this industrial conflict would 
be stupid and dangerous. We urge 
employers and employes alike to be 
calm and patient. We appeal to them 
to be governed by fairplay in human 
relations in industry. 

“American labor does not want 
strikes. It wants work. American em- 
ployers do not want strikes. They 
want to produce. Let both sides fol- 
low the just and peaceful policy of col- 
lective bargaining in the settlement of 
any differences that may arise. That 
1s Our prayer and that is our purpose. 

“The future of our nation depends 
upon the way in which we meet the 
present emergency. I have every con- 
fidence that American workers and 
American industry will respond to the 
challenge triumphantly. We can win 
for America if we possess the will to 
do it.” 

Meanwhile, John P. Frey and John 
P. Coyne, who head the Metal Trades 
and Building and Construction Trades 
Departments of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor — the two departments 
which include among their members 
the bulk of the country’s skilled work- 
ers—ridiculed claims of labor short- 
ages. 


Metal Trades Census 


“Let them come to us,” said Mr. 
Coyne, “and we'll give them 350,000 
skilled workers in ten hours. Thirty- 
five per cent of our members are un- 
employed. Does that sound like a 
shortage ?” 

Mr. Frey summoned into conference 
in Washington representatives of all 
metal trades unions in the American 
Federation of Labor and _ instituted 
with their help a nationwide census of 
their members available for work. 

This census will supply the vitally 
needed information on how many 
metal craftsmen are still unemployed, 
how many are working at other occu- 
pations, where they are located and 
which groups are best adapted for re- 
training at other skills. 

As an example of the possibilities of 
retraining, Mr. Frey told newspaper- 
men that thousands of skilled auto- 
mobile mechanics familiar with inter- 
nal combusion engines could learn the 
intricacies of airplane engines in a 
comparatively short period and be 
drafted for such service while their 
places could be taken by thousands of 
youths now being trained through vo- 
cational education and apprenticeship 
systems as auto mechanics. 

Thus, over a broad front, the lead- 
ership of the American Federation of 
Labor responded loyally and whole- 
heartedly to the nation’s defense needs 
and to the interests of the American 
workers they represent. 
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ls There a 
LABOR 
SHORTAGE? 


GAINST the background of 
A screaming headlines which, 
changing with lightning rapidity, called 
out the succession of scenes in the in- 
credible drama of the European war, 
there has loomed up an immediate is- 
sue—our own national defense. 

What are our resources ? 

What is our equipment? 

What is our supply of manpower ? 

These have become the pressing 
questions of the day. They are ques- 
tions that must be answered before we 
can say how well and how quickly we 
can carry out the job of national de- 
fense. 

But even before the size of the job 
itself could be clearly defined, talk about 
alleged bottlenecks and labor shortages 
began to fill newspaper columns and 
filter into the conversation of business 
men, government officials and legisla- 
tors. 

Is there today an actual labor short- 
age in American industry? 

Are there production bottlenecks 
due to the lack of skilled workers in 
key occupations and trades? 


Charges Without Evidence 


“Yes!” cry certain employer associ- 
ations and sundry spokesmen who, 
despite their vehement insistence, have 
thus far failed to substantiate their 
contention with facts. 

“No!” replies Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics Isador Lubin, after an 
exhaustive analysis of employment 
needs based on nationwide payroll 
data. 

“No!” says Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul McNutt, on the basis 
of a countrywide inventory by the 
Social Security Board of active job- 
seekers registered with state employ- 
ment offices. 

_“No!” says President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, after study of reports on un- 
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employed union membership submitted 
by key international unions. 


Before examining the available facts, 
let us first of all recall that some em- 
ployer groups heralded the existence of 
a labor shortage long before a substan- 
tial recovery was under way. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, for 
example, claimed a serious shortage 
back in 1935 and predicted a critical 
situation if production activity should 
go beyond the sluggish pace of that 
year. 


Within two years industrial pro- 
duction reached 1929 levels, but em- 
ployment volume lagged far behind. 


Another N. I. C. B. survey, this one 
in 1937, again claimed that a shortage 
existed. Yet industry managed to 
turn out a peak production volume 
without any observable difficulty in 
finding workers in the shortlived spurt 
of 1937. These unwarranted cries are 
typical of employer groups which make 
a practice of viewing with alarm all 
phases of the labor problem. 


Still No Lack of Workers 


In 1938 and 1939 industrial produc- 
tion settled back to its slow recession 
pace. In April and May of last year 
came the first rush of war orders from 
the countries foreseeing the imminent 
conflict in Europe. 


As war struck one country after an- 
other, the demand for American war 
materials increased and the specialized 
production of these industries rolled 
out at a volume often exceeding 1937, 
but still without any measurable evi- 
dence of the shortage of skilled work- 
ers industrial spokesmen described. 


The preliminary inventory made by 
the Social Security Board of the num- 
ber, location and occupation of skilled 
workers actively seeking jobs and reg- 
istered with public employment offices 
gives us the first clue to the real situ- 
ation. This inventory is not yet com- 
plete. It includes only thirty-three 
states and excludes such important 





states as California and New York. 
But even this partial inventory shows 
a total of 3,325,000 workers actively 
seeking jobs. Of this total 657,000 are 
classed as skilled craftsmen, 23,000 as 
technicians and 857,000 as semi-skilled 
production workers. 


Many Jobless Not Listed 


When the inventory is fully com- 
pleted to include the large industrial 
states now left out, we shall find that 
the total available supply of skilled 
labor is substantially greater than 
these figures indicate. But even then 
it must be remembered that a large 
number of skilled workers unemployed 
and looking for work are not recorded 
on the files of the Employment Service. 


There are many unemployed work- 
ers not eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation because they either have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits 
or have not met the previous employ- 
ment requirements. 

There are many such workers also 
who are not on WPA rolls, but are 
actively seeking employment at their 
own trades in private industry. 
Finally, there are many skilled crafts- 
men who have secured temporary or 
part time employment altogether un- 
related to their regular line of work 
and who, by experience and training, 
are well qualified for highly skilled 
labor, although they do not appear on 
the register of available skilled workers. 


Thousands Ready for Call 


The inventory just cited shows fur- 
ther that there are immediately avail- 
able for work 17,046 skilled machinists 
and mechanics, 5,288 tool and die mak- 
ers, and 2,332 engineers and designers. 


In addition to these, there are 2,000 
workers with experience in other im- 
portant skilled jobs in key industries. 
All these workers have skilled quali- 
fications for seventy-six particularly 
essential classifications in the aircraft, 
shipbuilding, munitions, machine shop 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Wide World 


A tiny part of the more than 10,000,000 still without jobs 
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David Dubinsky clutches symbol 
of his union’s return to fold as 
President Green looks on. At 
top, A. F. of L. headquarters, 
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HOME 


to the 


HOUSE of 
LABOR 


4 porige BUT HAPPY, eyes wet 
and voice charged with emotion, 
dynamic David Dubinsky, the immi- 
grant boy who rose to the presidency 
of a powerful, progressive interna- 
tional union of 250,000 members, was 
speaking. The place was famed Car- 
negie Hall in New York City ; the time, 
afternoon of a day in June destined to 
be remembered; the occasion, the for- 
tieth anniversary convention of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

“Today is an historic day in the life 
of our union,” Mr. Dubinsky was say- 
ing. “Today is an historic day in the 
life of the labor movement.” 

And he was not exaggerating. For 
this was unquestionably one of labor’s 
important moments. 

Mr. Dubinsky continued : 

“Today is a holiday, because we are 
back again in our great family. We 
are back again where we want to be. 
We are again home and a part of the 
American Federation of Labor!” 

And that’s the story—the story of 
the return of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers to the only genuine American 
labor movement, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, from which in 1900 the 
then infant union had first received its 
charter. 

With deepest satisfaction the officers 
of the Federation had observed the 
prodigious growth of the I.L.G.W.U. 
over the next three decades and a half. 
Then the union had joined a move- 
ment that brought division to the 
family of labor, and the I.L.G.W.U. 
had been suspended. 

The year 1938 rolled around, bring- 
ing with it transformation of the Com- 
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mittee for Industrial Organization into 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and at that point President Du- 
binsky decided enough was enough and 
the I.L.G.W.U. had better send in its 
resignation. Which it did. From then 
on the union had functioned as an un- 
affiliated independent. 


But now, on this sixth day of June 
of the year 1940, Mr. Dubinsky was 
proclaiming to the world that the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union was back where it belonged, in 
the American Federation of Labor ; and 
a few minutes later William Green, 
the president of the Federation, rein- 
vested the union’s charter amid thun- 
derous cheers, 


Vote to Reaffiliate 


The previous day, by an almost 
unanimous vote, the convention had 
voted to reaffiliate immediately with 
the A. F. of L. Earlier a total of 
forty-two resolutions dealing with the 
question of affiliation had been intro- 
duced, of which twenty-five called for 
return of the I.L.G.W.U. to the A. F. 
of L. Sixteen resolutions recommended 
that the union maintain its independent 
status and only one had the effrontery 
to suggest a tie with the dual move- 
ment. 

An analysis of the membership 
strength sponsoring the resolutions was 
eloquent, disclosing that the resolutions 
favoring reaffiliation with the A. F. of 
L. represented 300 times as many 
workers as did the lone resolution urg- 


spirit and with that purpose, and I 
pledge you now, with all the honor that 
I possess, backed by all the service and 
activities of my life, that I will do 
everything within my power to heal the 
breach and create solidarity in our 
labor movement. 

“My heart beat with joy when I 
learned of the action taken by this con- 
vention. I want to express to you my 
gratitude, my thanks and my deep ap- 
preciation for this most advanced step 
which you have taken and for the great 
service you have rendered labor and 
humanity as well. 

“Nothing that has happened during 
all these days of trial and tribulation 
could be classified as more significant 
and constructive than the action that 
this convention has taken. 

“Imagine the psychological effect of 
your determination to come back home 
to the American Federation of Labor! 
It will build up the morale of our mem- 
bers, of our working men and women, 
not only those within the American 
Federation of Labor, but those who are 
outside the A. F. of L. as well. 

“You have inspired hope and deter- 
mination. You have built morale that 
was weakening. You have removed 
doubts and fears, and I predict that 
this movement which you have started 
will mean a movement reaching out 
into other fields, bringing the rank and 
file back into a solid, united move- 
ment.” 

A few days later President Green 


ing a link with the C. I. O. a \ 
Upon his arrival at the convention QVY 


hall President Green received a tumul- 
tuous ovation. There were 2,650 per- 
sons crammed into the auditorium at 
the time, of whom 650 were delegates. 
For a full twenty minutes the throng 
went wild, cheers ringing out, horns 
tooting, bells clanging and shredded 
pages of telephone books raining down 
from the galleries, 


Service to Humanity 


When President Green rose to speak, 
upon the conclusion of Mr. Dubinsky’s * 
speech, there was another enthusiastic 
demonstration. 

In his address President Green said: 

“I interpret the spirit which you 
have manifested here as one of devo- 
tion and loyalty to the principles of the 
great organized labor movement of our 
country and your fixed determination 
to bring about peace and solidarity 
with the labor movement. 

“I am in thorough accord with that 


President Green and Mr. Dubinsky re- 
sponding to crowd’s cheers at convention 
of Ladies’ Garment Workers in New York. 
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officially notified all state federations 
of labor and city central bodies that 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
had become reaffiliated with the A. F. 
of L. and was therefore eligible for 
membership in the state and city or- 
ganizations. 


Many important personalities ad- 
dressed the delegates during the two- 
week convention. In addition to Presi- 
dent Green, the speakers included Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, Vice-President Matthew Woll of 
the A. F. of L., Max Zaritsky, presi- 
dent of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Philip Fleming and Mayor 
F, H, LaGuardia of New York City. 


Lehman Urges ‘Partnership’ 


Governor Lehman, in an address 
delivered on the opening day of the 
convention, said nothing was more vital 
in this critical time than “industrial 
singleness of purpose.” He therefore 
urged a restoration of peace in the 
ranks of labor and the maintenance of 
“a constructive partnership between 
government, industry and labor.” 


On the first day of the convention 
the union took over Madison Square 
Garden and there staged a spectacular 
pageant before 23,000 persons, includ- 
ing many high public officials. Called 
“TI Hear America Singing,” the pageant 
was participated in by 500 members of 
the union. 


Earlier that day the I.L.G.W.U. 
locals of the host city put on a large 
and colorful parade, which moved 
through streets lined with spectators to 
the Garden. 
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FRANK P, FENTON 


RGANIZATIONAL activity is an 

evidence of life and growth. It 
must precede practically every other 
phase of union work and makes pos- 
sible beneficial services. 

The pioneers of the labor movement 
have ever been its volunteer organizers. 
Their zeal and devotion built up our 
early movement and today they are 
our advance scouts upon whom we 
mainly depend to lay the groundwork 
upon which others can carry on. 

Those of us who revere the labor 
movement as a great humanitarian 
force salute these volunteer organizers 
as valiant workers who carry forward 
the torch of human progress, 


Training in Trade Unionism 


The work of volunteer organizers 
now prepares the way for the full-time 
organizer, who is responsible for train- 
ing the workers in union activity and 
in helping them to understand their 
relationship to the various departments 
of the national labor movement. 

As unity for strength is the key to 
the labor movement, one of the first 
responsibilities new members and new 
unions must learn is affiliation with all 
federated labor bodies. The first affili- 
ation is with the Federation or the 
appropriate national or international ; 
next with the local central labor union 
and the state labor body. 

The strength of the national move- 
ment is greatest when all these affili- 
ations are made automatically and 
maintained continuously, so that all 
participate in making policies and act 
as a unit in carrying them out. Every 
failure to make possible affiliations pre- 
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A Chat on 
ORGANIZATION 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


Director of Organization, American Federation of Labor 


sents a separate weak link which de- 
creases the power of the whole labor 
movement. 

In like manner, the first obligation 
of full-time organizers sent into a 
locality is to get in touch with those 
charged with responsibility by local 
wage-earners, so that there may be mu- 
tual understanding and coordination 
of work. 

In addition to these usual methods 
of cooperation, we have been adding 
a series of regional conferences to 
which the unions send delegates and 
national unions send representatives. 
These conferences have been a source 
of inspiration and help to local workers 
and have given national representatives 
additional assistance in understanding 
and meeting local problems and needs. 


Alert Organizations Needed 


So far conferences have been held 
in the South, the Southwest and New 
England. We plan to continue this 
conference program. 

We are resolved that, come what 
may, we shall have alert and energetic 
organizations to avoid disaster. We in- 
tend to organize the unorganized and 
to build our American Federation of 
Labor so that it shall be the great 
American parliament of labor for this 
continent. 

Let us teach the unorganized the 
value of union membership and that 
dues paid into the union treasury buy 
us insurance in the form of protection 
against lowering of our work standards 
and representation for collective bar- 
gaining to raise wages and standards 
of work. The higher the dues to the 
union, the greater the services the union 
can provide. 

Every local union soon finds that the 
establishment in which its members 
are employed is part of a national in- 
dustry and that it needs to know wages 
and conditions of work in similar and 
competing companies, It needs to 


know also business prospects and 
trends within the industry as well as 
the earnings of its own local employer. 

As this information can better be 
supplied by a central office, Federation 
headquarters services federal unions 
until such time as a federal council is 
organized or an international charter 
is granted. 

What I am trying to make plain is 
that our method of organizing requires 
coordination and cooperation at every 
stage. That is the meaning of the 
council procedure we follow and our 
recommendation for joint collective 
bargaining for a plant or industry 
through a representative group speak- 
ing collectively for all unions. 

As industry is coordinated, so must 
we coordinate our union work and 
collective bargaining procedure. The 
bargaining council respects the special 
functions and interests of crafts as well 
as those of production workers and 
provides coordination for the advance- 
ment of these interests in unison. 


Checking on Social Security 


In closing this little chat I wish to 
call your attention to the wisdom of 
getting your wage record from the So- 
cial Security Board. If you check up 
annually it will be easier to have errors 
rectified than if you wait until several 
years have elapsed. 

The firm that employed you might 
move or go out of business, or you 
might be living in a different locality 
and might not have kept wage records 
with which you could support your 
claim that you had earned a larger 
amount in covered employment than 
your employer had reported. 

Since the amount of your monthly 
benefits after you are sixty-five de- 
pends on the wages recorded for you, 
it is important to you to have the gov- 
ernment’s record of your earnings ac- 
curate. Care now may mean welcome 
cash in your pocket years hence. 
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lribute to President Green 


N JUNE 26, at the Hotel Com- 
O modore in New York, more than 
1,500 men and women turned out to 
pay a tribute from the heart to Wil- 
liam Green. They were men and 
women from the metropolis itself and 
from distant parts of the country, come 
together to honor the president of the 
American Federation of Labor at a 
testimonial dinner. 

Speaker after speaker—Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
State, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of 
New York City, leaders of organized 
labor and leaders in a variety of other 
walks of life—stepped to the rostrum 
to praise Mr. Green as a man, as a 
leader, as a vigorous fighter for democ- 
racy and implacable foe of all forms of 
oppression. 

The dinner was sponsored by a com- 
mittee headed by Max Zaritsky, pres- 
ident of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, and Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Proceeds of the 
dinner were for the benefit of the Leon 
Blum Colony in Palestine—a colony 
for workers driven from their native 
lands by persecution. 


A Volume of Testimonials 


Mr. Zaritsky, as toastmaster, pre- 
sented to Mr. Green a volume contain- 
ing tributes from many persons promi- 
nent in the nation’s political and 
cultural life. Heading the list of 
names were Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Governor Lehman and Mayor 
LaGuardia. 

Speakers who rose to voice their high 
regard and warm affection for the 
guest of honor included, in addition to 
Governor Lehman and Mayor La- 
Guardia, the following: Mr. Woll, 
David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, presi- 
dent of the Jewish National Fund; 
Thomas J. Lyons, president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
and Dr. Israel Goldstein, president of 
the Jewish National Fund. 

When the tributes had been paid, 
Mr. Green responded in an address in 
which he pleaded for American aid for 
the victims of European aggression and 
denounced Fifth Column activities in 
this country, 

“As we look back now we see 
clearly,” he said, “that the democracies 
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The guest of honor and Governor Lehman of New York 


of Europe might have saved themselves 
if they had been courageous enough to 
save the Jews of Germany, if they had 
said to Hitler at the moment he started 
his first anti-Semitic purges: 

“*Stop! We will not permit such 
inhuman persecution. It is a menace 
to our civilization and a disgrace to the 
world.’ 

“At that time the democracies of 
Europe could have enforced their de- 
mands. They could have stopped Hit- 
ler short. When Hitler first seized 
control of the economic and _ political 
life of the German people and an- 
nounced his determination to disavow 
and repudiate the Versailles Treaty, 
even before Germany sent troops into 
the Rhineland, the Allies could have 
marched into the heart of Germany and 
enforced compliance with the treaty. 

“I make these observations not for 
the purpose of apportioning blame— 
for that would be futile now—but be- 
cause of the lessons that recent history 
in Europe can teach us in America. 

“The first lesson we must never for- 
get is that Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini 
are partners in international crime and 
that Nazism, Communism and Fascism 
are different labels for the same brand 
of totalitarianism. 

“We must never forget that totalita- 
rianism, whether practiced by Hitler, 








Wide World 


Stalin or Mussolini, is the sworn enemy 
of democracy as practiced by the 
United States of America. 

“Knowing these facts, we must be 
on guard against the infiltration of any 
of these brands of totalitarianism into 
our country. We must beware of Fifth 
Column and Trojan horse activities 
which undermined many of the Euro- 
pean democracies even before they were 
invaded by armed troops. 

“This is not hysteria. It is plain 
common sense. The Communist party 
and the Nazi Bund in this country are 
anxious to continue their secret opera- 
tions unhampered. 

“The moment they are exposed and 
rooted out they fill the air with shrieks 
about civil liberties. Let us not be de- 
ceived. The true defenders of civil 
liberties recognize the fact that Com- 
munist and Nazi propaganda is de- 
signed to dupe them into becoming 
stupid accessories of a revolutionary 
process which would destroy all liberty 
in America. There is no more sense in 
extending civil liberties to a Fifth Col- 
umn movement than in inviting a mur- 
derer into our house and handing him 
a gun with which to shoot us. 

“T believe the time has come for us 
to identify the traitors in our midst. I 
believe the Communist party and the 
Nazi Bund should be outlawed.” 
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At its recent meeting in Washington 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor drafted recom- 
mendations for the platforms of the 
Democratic and Republican parties and 
designated President William Green 
and Secretary - Treasurer George 
Meany to submit the proposals at 
Philadelphia and Chicago. In the con- 
viction that, in these critical times, 
trade unionists will want to familiarize 


themselves with the official position of 
organized labor on matters of tran- 
scendent importance, these recommen- 
dations are here reproduced in slightly 
condensed form. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In the mobilization of working 
forces for defense production, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal govern- 
ment must rely on the full cooperation 
of organized labor. Such cooperation 
can be achieved only through partici- 
pation of labor in the formulation and 
administration of standards and pro- 
cedures underlying emergency defense 
measures. 

There shall be no lowering of stand- 
ards of fitness for trades except by con- 
ference and agreement with the unions 
concerned. All training for emergency 
work shall be in accord with national 
standards mutually acceptable to work- 
ers and employers. 

Minimum wage, maximum hour and 
social legislative standards must not 
be lowered. 

Immediate provision should be made 
in the expansion of industries for de- 
fense production for creation of re- 
serves to be held in escrow by the fed- 
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eral government for the payment of 
dismissal wages. Such a provision is 
necessary to insure workers against 
privation in the post-emergency read- 
justment to normal peacetime produc- 
tion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is still the central 
problem in America today. Industrial 
disorder and social unrest cannot be 
averted until and unless we solve our 
unemployment problem. 

We hold that public relief must con- 
tinue to be extended to unemployed 
workers whose livelihood depends upon 
such assistance. 

As a partial remedy against unem- 
ployment, labor has long advocated a 
long-range program of permanent pub- 
lic works which, planned in advance, 
could be expanded and curtailed to 
meet unemployment needs. Such a 
program should comprise the construc- 


tion of all projects of permanent social 
value to the community and should 
be carried out under the system of 
private contract with the maintenance 
of prevailing labor standards. 


As an immediate and urgent ob- 
jective of such a program, we propose 
the construction of express highways, 
which are not only essential for the 
purposes of national defense, but are 
also important as a means of stimulat- 
ing business activity by providing here- 
tofore unavailable transportation, trade 
and travel facilities. 


In addition, we propose the con- 
struction of additional airport facilities 
through public works projects, which 
are also vital to national defense and 
necessary to further progress of com- 
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mercial aviation. The construction of 
hospitals and other public buildings 
necessary for defense and welfare pur- 
poses is also recommended. 

Temporary spurts in productive ac- 
tivity caused by the demand for instru- 
ments of warfare cannot solve the un- 
employment problem. Such activity 
does not result in the production of 
useful goods and services, causes dislo- 
cations in production as well as em- 
ployment and in the end only aggra- 
vates unemployment. 

If the problem is to be solved we 
must find the means of bringing the 
real purchasing power of wage-earners 
to the levels necessary to achieve a rise 
in the national income sufficient to at- 
tain full employment. 

To bring this about, enough produc- 
tive activity must be generated to re- 
lease the flow of goods and services and 
to provide channels for pent-up sav- 
ings and investment funds to put our 
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money, equipment and manpower to 
work. 

We propose a reemployment finance 

rogram which would make possible 
federal aid to facilitate the flow of pri- 
vate investments without any expendi- 
ture of public funds and with no new 
administrative machinery. This plan 
provides that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in addition to its 
present functions, be empowered to in- 
sure long term loans made by private 
lending institutions for approved pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Such loans are to be insured to the 
extent approved in each case, after full 
investigation and on the condition that 
production of goods and services made 
possible through these loans be carried 
out in compliance with the minimum 
labor standards prevailing in the indus- 
try and in accordance with the com- 
petitive standards laid down by the 
RFC 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Continuation, expansion and per- 
fection of the program of social and 
economic security to wage-earners is 
considered by labor to be of paramount 
importance. Workers’ rights under 
the social security program during 
emergency production must be fully 
safeguarded. 

We urge more inclusive coverage 
and more adequate benefits with uni- 
form federal minimum standards as a 
primary objective in unemployment in- 
surance legislation and administration. 
There should be no reduction in un- 
employment compensation taxes until 
benefits are substantially increased. 

We urge extension of the coverage 
of old age insurance to all wage-earn- 
ers with provisions for voluntary con- 
tributions for self-employed persons. 

Permanent disability is a hardship 
to the individual and his family similar 
to disability due to old age. Because 
of the nature and extent of this bur- 
den, we urge that it be met under the 
old age benefit provisions of the social 
security program. 

We urge expansion of our basic 
health services and facilities and the 
formulation and adoption of a national 
health insurance program. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Indisputable evidence has _ been 
brought to light that activities subver- 
sive to the American form of govern- 
ment are carried on by organizations 
inspired, supported and financed by 
groups whose headquarters are located 
on foreign soil. 

We urge that your platform declare 
in favor of investigation and lawful 
prosecution of organizations having as 
one of their aims the preparation for 
the overthrow of our form of govern- 
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ment or the bringing about of a change 
in our political form of government 
by force. 


ALIENS 


American citizens possess the right 
to advocate change in the political and 
social order of our government. The 
exercise of this right is guaranteed by 
our form of government and by the 
Bill of Rights enjoyed by all our people. 

But this right cannot be extended 
to resident aliens, much less aliens who 
are avowed enemies of our political and 
social system and who are engaged in 
subversive activities. 

Upheavals abroad have demonstrated 
that secret penetration of aliens can 
spell the downfall of nations. Ameri- 
can people must safeguard their de- 
mocracy against penetration by foreign 
elements subversive to American prin- 
ciples. 

We therefore recommend that aliens 
engaged in subversive activities who 
advocate dictatorship, revolution and a 
violent overthrow of our government 
be deported promptly. 


SHORTER HOURS 


Laber urges your acceptance of the 
principle of a shorter work week and 
shorter work day as a practical means 
for reducing unemployment. A shorter 
work week has already been put in 
effect in a number of branches of in- 
dustry through voluntary agreements 
by labor and management. Experience 
has demonstrated the need for the 
shorter work week and the shorter 
work day as an important remedy 
against unemployment. 

We urge that your platform declare 
in favor of a shortening of hours of 
work without reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the workers involved. 


HIGH WAGES 


It is essential to safeguard the pur- 
chasing power of the working people 
of the United States against curtail- 
ment through rising prices. The main- 
tenance of real wages of workers at 
levels which would sustain the produc- 
tion of goods and services of our in- 
dustry is indispensable to cur national 
prosperity. We earnestly request you 
to incorporate in your platform a 
declaration favoring the principle of 
high wages. 


ANTI-TRUST 


Organized labor is solemnly dedi- 
cated to defend the proposition that 
human labor is not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce and that labor unions 
must not be subjected to the crushing 
application of anti-trust laws. 

The Sherman Act was never in- 
tended to apply to unions organized for 


workers to enable them to obtain 
through self-organization the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness. 

We. propose that unions be further 
protected against improper classifica- 
tion as trusts by clarifying amendment 
of the anti-trust laws in language in- 
capable of misunderstanding and cir- 
cumvention. 


We strongly urge your adoption of 
these principles and policies and their 
extended application by the enactment 
of similar laws by the several states. 


IMMIGRATION 


In order to protect the welfare and 
the standard of living of the American 
workers, organized labor has favored 
from the beginning a restricted immi- 
gration policy. 

Upheavals brought about by war 
conditions abroad demand the exer- 
cise of unremitting vigilance in the en- 
forcement of these controls. 

We urge the adoption of a declara- 
tion in favor of the continuation of the 
nation’s restricted immigration policy 
and the progressive application of these 
principles as dictated by changing con- 
ditions. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


To safeguard America’s wage-earn- 
ers against unfair competition of the 
products of workers of low wage and 
depressed standards and conditions of 
foreign countries and to preserve the 
advanced industrial relations and em- 
ployment standards secured by Amer- 
ica’s workers through legislative enact- 
ments and collective agreements against 
competition from products of workers 
in countries of lower standards, it is 
essential that adequate and proper 
legislation be had. 


EDUCATION 


Labor reiterates its wholehearted 
support of federal aid to education in 
order to maintain and improve the 
standards of the public school systems 
of America. We urge that federal 
funds to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose be distributed equitably to pro- 
mote equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all. The proper functioning 
of our educational system demands 
that statewide standards be established 
which will assure teachers security of 
tenure during efficient service and pro- 
tection against discrimination because 
of union membership, race, religion or 
marital status. 

Federal aid to education should be 
made conditional upon maintenance of 
these standards and full adherence to 
these principles. 

We urge adequate appropriations for 
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vocaticnal education. Such vocational 
education should be a part of a well- 
balanced curriculum. Vocational edu- 
cation and apprentice training should 
be in accord with labor standards for- 
mulated under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Labor by representatives 
of employers and workers. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We demand representation in the 
President’s Cabinet by the appoint- 
ment of a member of the American 
Federation of Labor as Secretary of 


Labor. 


We urge enlarged appropriation for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Con- 
ciliation Service, Division of Labor 
Standards, Children’s Bureau, Wom- 
en’s Bureau and other Department of 
Labor agencies. 


We urge that there be created in the 
Department of Labor authority to help 
protect workers against occupational 
hazards and the ravages of occupational 
diseases. 


RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


‘Labor’s basic right to organize and 
bargain collectively for mutual aid and 
protection must not be suspended or 
curtailed. 

We reiterate our support of the 
fundamental principles and policies em- 
bodied in the National Labor Relations 
Act but demand impartial administra- 
tion of these policies, free from bias 
and partisanship. 

We earnestly request that you em- 
body in your platform a declaration in 
favor of labor’s unrestricted right of 
self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining under peacetime as well as 
emergency conditions. 


INJUNCTIONS 


In view of the continued use of the 
injunction as a means of preventing 
and curtailing self-organization of 
workers in a number of states, there is 
need to apply anti-injunction legisla- 
tion to state courts. We urge that you 
declare in favor of the enactment of 
state anti-injunction laws embodying 
the principles and policies of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act at the earliest 
possible date. 


HOUSING 


The need for expansion of home 
building activity must be met. Labor 
believes that any assistance extended 
by the federal government to private 
enterprise for a home building program 
should be conditioned on the main- 
tenance of minimum labor standards, 
including the payment of prevailing 
minimum wages, to insure to workers 
an equitable share in the benefits of 
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the program. Minimum standards of 
sound construction should also be re- 
quired. 


The cost to the nation of bad hous- 
ing, whether measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents or in terms of the moral, 
mental and physical fibre of our people, 
is enormous. 


We stand committed to the proposi- 
tion that a public housing program, in 
urban as well as rural areas, is one of 
the most effective defense weapons of 
our national welfare. 


As the original sponsors of this legis- 
lation, we urge you to declare in favor 
of the continuation and expansion of 
the low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance program of the United States 
Housing Authority. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Free speech, free press and free as- 
sembly, together with the right to peti- 
tion, are inalienable rights of a free 
people and are essential to government 
by consent. 


Curtailment of these rights to any 
degree serves to undermine free insti- 
tutions upon which rests our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

We urge that a strong declaration 
be embodied in your platform in favor 
of the preservation of these rights to 
the end that they may continue un- 
abridged by any agency of the govern- 
ment. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES 


We urge that you declare in favor of 
more liberal legislation to provide com- 
pensation to injured government work- 
ers, including protection to injured 
workers, the dependents of those killed 


Labor Gifts to Red Cross Urged 


President William Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany appeal 
to every organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 
tribute “promptly and generously” to 
the American Red Cross, which is con- 
ducting a campaign to raise $10,000,000 
for war relief purposes. 

In a joint letter to all national and 
international unions, state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and directly 
affiliated local unions, they say: 

“The need of the hour and the call 
of the moment is for service and help 
to the unfortunate victims of the war 
in Europe and we must make personal 
sacrifices. Let us give individually and 
collectively to the fullest extent of our 
ability. We can thus express our sym- 
pathy for suffering humanity in the 
most tangible and helpful way. 

“We can assure the officers and 





and to workers who suffer from occy.- 
pational diseases. 

We urge that your platform declare 
for the improvement of wage stand- 
ardes and a reduction in the hours of 
work to a standard five-day week for 
the employes of the federal govern- 
ment wherever this standard is not now 
observed. 

In the recruitment and promotion 
of civil servants full consideration 
should be given to experience and 
qualifications so as to prevent discrimi- 
nation against qualified workers de- 
prived of academic training. Labor's 
support of civil service prompts us to 
recommend the continuation and exten- 
sion of civil service to all departments 
and agencies of the government. 


CHILD LABOR 


The future welfare of our nation de- 
pends on the adequate protection of 
the health and well-being of its chil- 
dren. We most earnestly urge the 
adoption of a declaration in your plat- 
form recommending that the states 
which have not already acted ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment. 


PUERTO RICO 

Labor believes it is the duty of the 
American people toward the people of 
Puerto Rico to grant them the fullest 
measure of home rule, including the 
right to elect their own Governor, with 
the view of preparing for final state- 
hood. We urge your endorsement of 
this principle and policy. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We request that your platform de- 
clare in favor of maintenance and ex- 
pansion of an adequate national em- 
ployment service. 












































members of the American Federation 
of Labor that the need for help and 
assistance is very great. The prob- 
abilities are that even though we all 
give generously and freely we cannot 
meet more than the minimum require- 
ments of suffering humanity. Let us 
do that at least. 

“Give individually out of your earn- 
ings and your savings. Give out of 
your treasuries in such amounts as you 
may find it possible to contribute. 

“Let labor do its full part at this 
tragic period in the world’s history. 
We appeal in behalf and in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor 
for generous contributions from the 
millions of members of the American 
Federation of Labor and from the 
thousands of organizations chartered 
by and in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor.” 
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MPLOYMENT 
Picks Up Slowly 


DLE MEN, idle money, idle ma- 

chines. This has been America’s 
problem for ten years. Now, for the 
first time since 1929, a great production 
expansion promises to put men, money 
and machines to work, using part at 
least of the nation’s idle capacity. 
What will this do to unemployment? 

The chart reproduced on this page 
shows that before the start of this pro- 
gram, in spite of seven years of “re- 
covery,” the country had made very 
poor progress in putting her unem- 
ployed to work. From an average of 
1,864,000 men out of work in 1929, 
unemployment rose to 13,271,000 in 
1933. 

By May of this year we had re- 
duced this unemployed army by only 
3,258,000 and there were still 10,013,- 
000 with no employment—except that 
offered by WPA. Our progress in the 
last year has been slim indeed—unem- 
ployment reduced by only 604,000, 
from 10,617,000 in May, 1939, to 
10,013,000 in May, 1940. 


Wanted—Million New Jobs Yearly 


How many new jobs will it take 
to reduce an unemployed army of 
10,000,000 to 1,000,000? Nine million, 
you say. Wrong. It’s not so simple. 

Remember this: America’s working 
population is increasing at the rate of 
500,000 a year, while improved ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices are 
increasing the worker’s productivity 
and replacing another 300,000 to 500,- 
000 every year. 

This means that even if business 
were to go along on an even keel, if 
there were no rises or declines in pro- 
duction, no booms or depressions, un- 
employment would still increase at the 
rate of nearly 1,000,000 a year. The 
dynamics of our growing population, 
the creative genius of our workers and 
business men, lead-us a hard race 

We must first create nearly 1,000,000 
new jobs every year merely to keep 
unemployment from increasing; then, 
after this first 1,000,000, every new job 
will reduce unemployment. 

In the past new jobs in private in- 
dustry have been created in two ways— 
hy increasing production and by short- 
ening the work week. Now we are 
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about to try the first way, to increase 
production by making armaments. 

How many new jobs will the defense 
program create? European countries 
have eliminated unemployment by pro- 
ducing armaments. Will our $5,000,- 
000,000 program give jobs to all the 
unemployed ? 

Business reviews see no widespread 
reemployment in the near future. Em- 
ployment will continue upward through 
June; the defense program should be 
in full swing in six months; work for 
1,000,000 young people may develop 
from the vast training program now 
planned. So run the statements. One 
report suggests possibly 2,000,000 of 
the unemployed might be put to work. 
None forecasts any easy solution for 
unemployment. 

Another estimate suggests that we 
shall also need a standing army of 
700,000 skilled mechanics to operate 
and service the war machines we are 
building—tanks, airplanes, guns, mo- 
torized equipment. This will add some 
425,000 to our present army of 
275,000. 

Top figures in these estimates total 
less than 2,500,000 jobs, or enough to 
keep us abreast of increasing popula- 
tion and productivity for one year and 
reduce unemployment to 8,500,000. 
Small immediate help, then, from this 
vast armament spending ! 

To be sure, the workers emptoyed in 
armaments will buy more food, clothes, 


housing, automobiles, and so employ 
other workers in consumer-goods in- 
dustries. The sum total of employment 
from the defense program, however, 
will not begin to put our army of un- 
employed to work. 

To lengthen the work week when 
this huge army of unemployed eagerly 
seeks work is to cut off opportunity 
and income from thousands of worthy 
and capable American citizens. 

Fitting the unemployed with their 
varying skills into the positions where 
they are needed is a task of coordina- 
tion and retraining. The Employment 
Service must register all available 
workers and their skills; workers must 
be told what jobs are available and 
how to secure them. Retraining will be 
necessary for workers who are not fa- 
miliar with new machinery and tech- 
niques. 

To prepare ourselves quickly for this 
task of adjustment and retraining is 
the constructive way to meet this emer- 
gency. To lengthen hours is to prolong 
unemployment and continue its de- 
moralizing drain on the health and 
stamina of our citizens. 


Industries Affected by Program 


Where will workers be needed? 
Workers will be particularly in demand 
in defense industries—airplanes, ma- 
chine tools and machinery, arms and 
ammunition, shipbuilding, chemicals, 
trucks, steel, copper and other non- 
ferrous metals. The textile industries 
will have orders for uniforms, coats, 
blankets for the army; the shoe indus- 
try will provide footwear. 

Other industries, too, will expand 
operations. Building will be increased 
to build new plant capacity and new 
homes for workers who man the new 
plants; railroad equipment must be 
produced for heavier transportation 
loads. 

Still other industries will shift part 
of their capacity to war materials. Au- 
tomobile plants are planning mass pro- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


|. guid THAT inserted a lump in 
many a throat came crackling over 
the wires the other day. The dateline 
was Indianapolis and the dispatches 
from that Midwestern convention city 
told the world that Joseph N. Weber 
was stepping down from the presidency 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 

Lovable, human Joe Weber, who for 
forty consecutive years had been the 
energetic and very wise president of 
what, under his hand, had grown to be 
one of the most outstanding interna- 
tional unions on this continent, was 
retiring from the high office he had 
filled so long and so capably. 

To discover a person with a clearer 
title to surcease from toil than the man 
who over four decades has made the 
American Federation of Musicians the 
‘great institution it is today would be 
no easy assignment ; yet even now, with 
none to deny that he has earned a 
thorough rest many times over, it is 
good to be able to- report that Joe 
Weber isn’t moving completely out of 
harness. 

A man who can visualize many 
things is Joe. For instance, he visual- 
ized, before the turn of the century, 
a vast union possessed of the strength 
to serve effectively the working musi- 
cians of the land. And it came to pass. 
But one thing he has never been able 
to visualize—and that is Joe Weber 
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Harris and Ewing 


The master builder of the American Federation of Musicians 


sitting back in slothful idleness. For 
to him not to be doing some work is 
simply inconceivable. 

And so—notwithstanding his physi- 
cians’ recommendations that he break 
away from all the stress and hurly- 
burly and henceforth just take things 
easy—Joe Weber will continue to be 
actively identified with the great union 
he built from a sickly, minute embryo 
to vibrant health, huge size and a posi- 
tion of unquestioned and respected 
leadership in the ever-growing family 
of organized labor. 

Joseph N. Weber was born in a 
quaint little town in the Austro-Hun- 


gary of the old days. Joe was just a 
little shaver fourteen years young when 
he arrived in the United States as a 
clarinet player in a boys’ band. The 
group made quite a tour and the lad 
quickly perceived that this country was 
exactly the place for him. 

Not that his native land was bad, but 
the U. S. A. was obviously far better 
for a smart young fellow like himself, 
with a head packed tight with ideas. 
So when the tour of the band had run 
its course, Joe calmly announced that 
he was mightily impressed by the great 
republic of the West. In fact, he 
would not be returning to Europe, for 
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he had decided to make his home in 
this country. 

When Joseph N. Weber proclaims 
that he plans to do a thing, one can 
safely wager the last five-spot in the 
old billfold that he will do just as he 
says. This has been a characteristic of 
his down the years. So when he 
served notice that he intended to be- 
come an American, everybody knew 
argument would be futile. 

He was still a very young fellow 
when he was engaged to play his clari- 
net at the famous Tabor Opera House 
in Denver. He settled in that up-and- 
coming city and began to do some 
heavy thinking. And his thinking all 
added up to this—that musicians were 
artists but they were workers, too, and 
it behooved them to organize, just like 
any other workers, or else suffer them- 
selves to be economically maltreated. 

There were other musicians in Den- 
ver at the time who were arriving at 
the same conclusion. Clarinetist Weber 
and these like-minded men discussed 
the subject and decided to do what 
other workers, in similar circum- 
stances, have done times without num- 
ber—organize a union. The young 
immigrant and his colleagues estab- 
lished the Denver Musical Union and 
Joseph N. Weber served the organiza- 
tion as president and as secretary. 





HEN the Wage and Hour Law 

was enacted the American Fed- 
eration of Labor called upon the wage- 
earners of the United States not to for- 
get that this was their law. President 
William Green declared that workers 
“must take part in the determination 
of minimum wage standards and imthe 
enforcement of all standards established 
by this law.” 

“This they can do,” he said, “through 
union representation. If workers fail 
to take part in its development, the 
act can be easily turned into oppressive 
regulation by arbitrary government 
fiat. 

“But if the workers, through nation- 
wide union representation, will voice 
their needs and desires, this act will 
become a powerful tool of true indus- 
trial democracy with which labor will 
forge a higher standard of work and a 
better standard of living.” 

Developments of the last month in 
the administration of the Wage and 
Hour Law forcefully demonstrated the 
truth of President Green’s statement. 
Where gains were achieved under the 
industry committee procedure, it was 
effective labor representation that made 
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“We musicians are employed under 
the same conditions as any other work- 
ers,” he constantly pointed out. “We 
may be artists, but we still work for 
wages. Weare subject to the whims of 
our employers, just as are workers in 
other lines. We are exploited by our 
employers in the same manner as any 
other wage-earners who stand alone. 

“Therefore, we must organize, co- 
operate and become active in the eco- 
nomic field like other workers.” 

Of course, organization among mu- 
sicians was not unknown prior to the 
advent of Brother Weber; the history 
of association among the men who 
make music for the joy of their fellow- 
citizens traces back in the United 
States for almost a full century. But 
while there were organizations in 
existence, they were not trade unions. 
They were for the most part merely 
friendly and professional societies—as 
much protection against an arrogant, 
exploiting employer as a sieve is pro- 
tection against a cloudburst. 

Honest-to-goodness trade unionism 
in the musical field got under way in 
1896 and—by an interesting coinci- 
dence—in the same city where, forty- 
four years later, Joseph N. Weber re- 
tired from the presidency. 
response to a call by Samuel Gompers, 


Wage and Hour Committees Busy 


them possible. Where the lowering of 
standards through employer pressure 
for exemptions was prevented, this too 
was achieved through effective labor 
representation. 

Industry committees in three major 
manufacturing industries completed 
their work during the last month. In 
the leather manufacturing industry, 
employing 50,000 workers, the commit- 
tee met under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Francis J. Haas to recommend 
the minimum wage to be adopted. 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives, including President Bernard 
G. Quinn of the United Leather Work- 
ers of America, came armed with facts 
to substantiate a forty cent minimum. 

After extensive study and discussion 
of the evidence before them, the com- 
mittee recommended the forty cent 
minimum wage to the administrator. 
At the hearings before the administra- 
tor workers in the leather industry 
were afforded sole representation by 
the A. F. of L. 

In the primary paper and pulp in- 
dustry, employing 129,000 workers, 
officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and of the Pulp, 
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the father of the American Federation 
of Labor, that musicians’ delegates 
convened in Indianapolis and gave 
birth to the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

In 1900, serious, high-minded Joe 
Weber assumed the presidency of the 
infant international union, and from 
that day to this he worked—to put it 
accurately, though perhaps a trifle in- 
elegantly—tike a horse. However, hard 
work and honest sweat were what he 
thrived on and they produced splendid 
results. One of the most effective in- 
strumentalities for the welfare of work- 
ers ever seen in this or any other land 
was what the American Federation of 
Musicians became with Joe Weber at 
the tiller. 

But he also found time to give gen- 
erously and beneficially to the general 
labor movement, filling a place on the 
Executive Council for more than a 
decade. 

To sum up: One of the great men 
of music and of the American labor 
movement; a clear-headed, indefati- 
gable, constructive leader ; truly a mas- 
ter builder of trade unionism—that’s 
Joe Weber. 

He continues in his noble work with 
the love, the grateful appreciation and 
the best wishes of the entire family of 
American labor. 





Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers In- 
ternational served as labor represent- 
atives on the industry committee and 
full presentation of the labor case was 
made by the A. F. of L. at the hearings 
before the administrator. 

A forty cent minimum was also 
recommended by this committee and a 
wage order putting this rate into effect 
is expected at an early date. A com- 
mittee is being formed to recommend 
a minimum wage in the converted 
paper industry and is expected to meet 
sometime this month. 


In the apparel industry a wage order 
was issued which established wage 
rates that range from thirty-two and 
a half cents to forty cents an hour in 
various branches of the industry. In 
the opinion of the general counsel of 
the Wage and Hour Division empleyes 
in this industry working at more than 
one wage rate in the same week must 
be paid the highest wage required under 
the order for the entire week. 

Hearings have been held on the ex- 
emption from the labor standards of 
workers in packing, processing and 
canning of citrus fruit, deciduous 


fruit, and fresh fruit and vegetables. 
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EDITORIAL 








Let Us Justify Our Faith in Democracy 


ASTRUGGLE is going on in Europe be- 

tween countries of the totalitarian type 
of government and those which provide liberty 
for individual citizens. Daily we watch the 
horrors of war wiping out human lives and 
blasting the material structure of European 
civilization. Trained, perfectly equipped ar- 
mies, coordinated by radio communication and 
supplemented by airplanes and tanks, are 
wrecking structures and wiping out govern- 
ments created through centuries of develop- 
ment toward democracy. All of man’s inven- 
tive power was mobilized for a life-or-death 
struggle in which totalitarianism pitted itself 
against a democratic way of life. 


The widening base of the war brings its 
issues home to practically all parts of the 
world. 


A little more than twenty years ago the 
United States felt impelled to take part in the 
struggle for democratic institutions in Europe 
and we sent our young men to the battlefields 
of Europe. We participated in the negotia- 
tions which drew up the Treaty of Versailles, 
containing provisions for building institutions 
and procedures of permanent peace for all 
peoples. However, the will for world democ- 
racy was not universal. There were those who 
felt that force was the only effective agency 
in working out their national destinies. Some 
of the countries made genuine progress by 
moving toward disarmament and the ways of 
peace under democratic institutions, while 
others taught their youth individual subordi- 
nation to service of the nation, created dicta- 
torships, and accumulated munitions of war, 
at first secretly and then openly, to carry on 
revolution against democracy. 


The events of Europe, coming as they do 
with terrific suddenness and impact, have 
roused our nation to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the consequences of this revolu- 
tionary struggle will not be confined to 
Europe. If we believe in democracy we must 
be prepared to defend it, While we abhor 
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war and its destructive consequences, unless 
we are prepared to maintain our own way of 
life, we shall find ourselves in the position of 
those European countries that failed to heed 
warnings. 


In the immediate tasks that press upon our 
nation in the national defense program the 
American Federation of Labor can now, as in 
the past, be relied upon to do its full part. We 
realize that the fate of our free labor move- 
ment is bound up with the fate of democracy 
and that we can defend democracy only by 
proving its capacity and effectiveness for de- 
fense as well as honorable living. 


We want to contribute from our ability and 
our experience. We understand the organiza- 
tion and mobilization of labor. War now 
turns upon the ability of a nation to produce 
tools and the mechanical means for making 
war. We in the American Federation of 
Labor are the nation’s tool makers and tool 
users. We want to put our experience with 
tools and the materials of production at the 
service of our country for the preservation of 
our ideals of freedom. As citizens of this 
democracy and as workers we ask for partner- 
ship in this program of national defense. We 
ask for representation through our unions that 
we may have a part in national decisions on 
labor policies and standards which we then 
can carry out locally through our local unions. 
Mutual agreement on fundamentals is the first 
step for cooperation in production. 

We ask as our right this opportunity to help 
prove that democratic methods are the most 
efficient and the most constructive, whether 
for peace or for war. Denial of representation 
is denial of the fundamental of democracy 
which we would defend. 

While our immediate concern is defense 
against threatened danger to our liberties, we 
must not lose sight of this important fact: 
If we would have democratic institutions 
within our national boundaries we must sup- 
plement them with democratic agencies in the 
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international field. The task is a challenge to 
the sincerity of our faith in peace, to our po- 
litical capacity, and our conviction that all 
peoples have a right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Our defense production program dominates 
all business activity. Private business looks 
to the federal government for direction. 
Under the National Defense Act the adminis- 
tration has appointed a council of civilians 
charged with full responsibility for industrial 
mobilization. As mandatory powers do not 
apply in the emergency situation, but would 
follow only from a declaration of war, the ad- 
ministration asked national industrial leaders 
to undertake the job of mobilization upon a 
basis of voluntary cooperation. Governmental 
agencies and executives now work with this 
industrial control. 

The facts underlying this type of organiza- 
tion are that tools and machines are prere- 
quisite and that those with industrial expe- 
rience are most fitted to direct their produc- 
tion. The Defense Commission must work 
out a priorities system, allocation of war ma- 
terials and finished products, price information 
and mobilization of workers, and other neces- 
sary procedures. 

This Commission, which will exercise execu- 
tive functions, is intended to be representative 
in makeup and must rely upon voluntary co- 
operation. The representative principle is 
properly its basis for operation. Each mem- 
ber should have the advice of a representative 
group experienced in matters on which policies 
are to be made. Policies and procedures will 
be of vital importance both for the advance- 
ment of the production program and the main- 
tenance of the spirit and practices of a free 
way of life. Industries consist of owners, 
plants and materials, managements and pro- 
duction staffs. Labor should be fully repre- 
sented and consulted from the first. 

This principle, which is basic for efficient 
production under all conditions, would be 
equally necessary should the government be 
forced to assume mandatory power as pro- 
vided in the industrial mobilization plan. Ad- 
vice and experience are necessary, whoever 
makes the decision. Nothing short of ade- 
quate representation will be acceptable to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The United States Employment Service has 
a vital part in defense production. This is 
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the agency with which workers register for 
jobs and to which employers submit requests 
for workers. Compulsory registration under 
unemployment compensation acts provides 
local officers with work records that will help 
them to meet the task ahead. From these 
records the employment offices will be able to 
sift out workers trained for crafts and special 
skills but employed at other work during the 
depression. They will be able to indicate work- 
ers with experience on machines that could be 
converted quickly into ability to handle other 
machines. The Employment Service has its 
contacts with the union business agent and the 
union employment bureau and with other 
placement agencies. 

In providing workers for defense production 
the Service will develop intercity and nation- 
wide systems of clearance, paralleling the na- 
tional organization of our industries and labor. 

As yet there is no shortage of skilled work- 
ers. There are workers who may need retrain- 
ing or adjustment to technical changes. To 
facilitate mobilization every unemployed 
union worker should register immediately on 
loss of job. The past ten years of depression 
have been very wasteful of work skill. Loss 
of opportunity to work at one’s calling, to- 
gether with the rapid technical changes that 
have taken place, make retraining programs 
necessary to rehabilitate unemployed workers 
as well as the victims of industrial accidents. 

Unions and placement services can round 
up those with training but employed at what- 
ever work was available. Detection of short- 
ages and relation of workers to be trained are 
the function of the Employment Service. Not 
only must we have tool makers and machine 
makers, but also greatly increased numbers of 
skilled workers for maintenance service on the 
defense front. War turns on tools and 
machines. 

Training of workers should be under our 
normal educational agencies. No emergency 
would justify us in forgetting that we owe 
every apprentice, helper and learner training 
for citizenship as well as for work. We need 
skill, intelligence and devotion to the ideals 
that constitute our democracy. 
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LABOR Looks 


a Gilt Horse 
In the MOUTH 


XPERIENCE RATING—also 

called merit rating—is a scheme 
of charging different tax rates for un- 
employment compensation to various 
employers, depending on some meas- 
urement of their experience with un- 
employment in their plants. 

It is supported by many employers 
because it would reduce their tax rates 
for unemployment compensation. 
Other employers oppose it because it 
would increase their rates and add un- 
necessarily to the costs of doing busi- 
ness in naturally unstable industries 
and in many smaller plants. 

Organized labor opposes experience 
rating because it tends to keep unem- 
ployment compensation benefits from 
being increased to reasonable amounts 
and encourages laws which keep many 
workers from getting benefits at all 
when they are unemployed. 

How does it affect you? Does the 
rate of tax your employer pays mean 
anything to you when you are unem- 
ployed? Will it mean more or less 
steady work for you? 


Proponents’ Specious Arguments 


People who are trying to get tax re- 
ductions by experience rating usually 
argue that it will make more regular 
jobs for workers. This is true for a 
few workers, but not for the great 
majority. In Wisconsin, the only 
state which so far has had much ex- 
perience with reduced rates, less than 
eleven per cent of the employers have 
done anything significant to make 
steady jobs for their workers. The 
prospect of reduced taxes did not 
materially change the work policies of 
the other eighty-nine per cent. 

Many employers got reduced tax 
rates although they did not offer 
steadier work. They were rewarded 
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for being in steady industries like 
banking or for reducing the work— 
and the pay—of every worker when 
their business was slack, thus shifting 
all the burden of unemployment to the 
workers instead of letting unemploy- 
ment compensation carry part of it. 

Obviously, this doesn’t help you. It 
means that when work is slack you 
may have your pay cut until it is only 
a few cents more than you would get 
it you weren’t working at all and get- 
ting unemployment insurance. 


To Take an Example 


Suppose your plant had ten men, 
each earning $20 a week. Are you 
better off if the boss cuts you all to 
three-fifths time at $12 a week instead 
of keeping six workers at $20 and lay- 
ing off four who can get $10 unem- 
ployment compensation and use their 
time to look for other jobs? The total 
amount paid out in wages and com- 
pensation would be $160 a week in the 
latter case, against $120 in wages when 
the boss “stabilizes” employment to 
get a tax cut at the expense of his 
workers. Is “steady” work at reduced 
pay such an advantage for wage-earn- 
ers in this situation? 

Maybe you would be one of the 
lucky workers whose boss shifted 
workers from one division to another 
to keep from laying anyone off, or who 
combined two kinds of work—as ice 
and coal deliveries—to provide steady 
jobs. But more workers will be in 
small plants that aren’t equipped to do 
more than one kind of work or 
haven’t a number of divisions. You 
may be in one of them. What hap- 
pens then? 

Your employers will pay higher tax 
rates than their larger competitors. 
That will mean they have a harder time 


staying in business. So you have a 
good chance of being laid off perma- 
nently, because experience rating helps 
put small firms out of business. 


Maybe your boss has been barely 
getting along in an industry which is 
declining under the competition of new 
products or new methods. Glass con- 
tainers are being replaced by metal or 
paper ones for many uses. When the 
growing industry gets a lower tax 
rate than its declining competitor, does 
that hurt you who are working in the 
old industry? Of course, you know 
you will be laid off sooner. 


Are, you a construction worker? 
Your boss will have less chance than 
many other employers to make your 
job steady. In some places where a lot 
of work is going on you may get an- 
other job as soon as you are laid off, 
but in most places this won’t happen. 
You know you can’t put on roofs un- 
til the walls are built, and the same 
workers can’t be steadily employed 
from the time the cellar is dug until 
the interiors are finished. 


The Worker Past Forty 


So a lot of construction bosses will 
have “bad experience” with layoffs 
and their higher costs will keep some 
of them from getting contracts and 
you workers will have less work. 


Are you more than forty years old? 
You know it is hard to get a job if you 
are unemployed. Experience rating 
would make it still harder for you 
after you have been laid off. Because 
employers can’t get such good rates if 
they lay off workers, they won’t put 
men to work unless they are pretty 
sure they can keep them. It makes it 
harder for a man out of work to find 
a new job. Some forms of experience 
rating give an employer a better rate 
if he lays off men who had small earn- 
ings in the year before or if they have 
been previously unemployed in the 
same year. 


Stimulus to Discrimination 


Some employers have already begun 
to discriminate against workers who 
would have very small benefit rights 
when. laid off by firing these men rather 
than others who could collect more in 
benefits. One steel company has its 
foremen report when they are about to 
lay off workers. If those workers have 
benefit rights which would be charged 
to that company, the management tries 
to keep the men at work by shifting 
them to another division or giving them 
part-time jobs. If they have no benefit 
rights, the company does not mind lay- 
ing them off. This means steadier work 
for some people but more irregular 
work and no benefits for many others. 
You may be one of those laid off. 
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If experience rating could help 
workers by creating more employment 
it would merit your support. But the 
so-called “stabilization” would help 
relatively few workers. The chief aim 
of experience rating is tax reduction, 
not a good system of unemployment 
compensation. Administrators who 
are familiar with the laws admit this. 
Men who have studied how tax reduc- 
tions could be obtained know it. 


Millions Still Jobless 


When there are so many millions of 
unemployed workers it is clearly very 
unintelligent to adopt any system of tax 
reductions that encourages employers 
to keep their working forces at a min- 
imum and discourages the hiring of 
new workers. So, because of experi- 
ence rating, you are threatened with 
shrunken job opportunities. 

Of course, the benefit schedules are 
fixed by law. But it is no secret that 
employers often exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the passage of legislation. 
And when employers can obtain an ad- 
vantage if benefit payments are small, it 
is much harder to get reasonable bene- 
fit payments written into the laws. 


Reasonable Benefits Fought 


In the last two years we have had 
examples of employers’ representatives 
fighting bills to pay benefits which the 
Social Security Board said were rea- 
sonable in amount and which the state 
fund had plenty of money to pay. In 
many states unemployment compensa- 
tion laws were amended to cut more 
workers out of receiving benefits by 
more severe penalty provisions and 
higher eligibility requirements. 

In several states the group favoring 
experience rating got laws accepted 
which figured your benefit amount on 
an annual earnings basis instead of your 
full-time weekly wage. As a result 
wage-earners in those states have had 
smaller benefit checks when unem- 
ployed than they received before the 
law was changed. 


Just a Matter of Policy 


Experience rating makes employers 
alert to oppose benefit payments on all 
possible occasions. One state adminis- 
trator asserted that many employers 
make it a practice to oppose benefit 
payments even when they have no rea- 
sonable excuse. A further result of 
this attitude is that appeal boards tend 
to interpret the laws narrowly, so that 
benefits are denied under circumstances 
in which a reasonable interpretation 
would pay them. 

In Wisconsin, the state which has 
had experience rating in operation 
longest, and which has individual em- 
ployer accounts instead of a pooled 
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fund, many workers lose benefits be- 
cause the appeal board says they are 
unavailable for work when other 
states would have taken the contrary 
view. In 1939, Wisconsin paid out 
only twenty-four cents in benefits for 
every dollar collected in taxes. Illib- 
eral legislation and interpretation were 
largely responsible for this. 

Rhode Island, much more liberal in 
its interpretations and its benefit rates, 
paid out seventy cents of each dollar 
collected. It is not operating under 
experience rating. 

When tax rates are lowered in one 
state because of experience rating, em- 
ployers in another state are handi- 
capped in competition. They want tax 
reductions, too. That makes it harder 
to get better benefits in any state be- 
cause, if more is paid out, the tax re- 
ductions can’t be as large. So contin- 
ual pressure for tax reduction keeps 
the unemployment compensation sys- 











tem from helping you when you are un- 
employed as much as it could with the 
funds it has available from present 
taxes. 

It is clear that experience rating 
does not reduce the amount of unem- 
ployment, even though it may make 
more regular employment for a few 
workers out of many. It only keeps 
your benefit amounts at unreasonably 
low levels and gives some employers 
tax reductions to the disadvantage of 
other employers who have less chance 
to “stabilize.” 


This is not just a matter for the ad- 
ministrators and employers to think 
about. When you suffer unemploy- 
ment, it’s no laughing matter. Un- 
employment affects your income and 
it affects your life. And this scheme 


called experience rating makes for un- 
employment. 

Labor wants no part of this proposi- 
tion and is opposing it vigorously. 


Federal Security Agency 


Applying for benefits at an unemployment insurance office 
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The 
COURT 


therelore 
RULES 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor 


RGANIZED LABOR has gained 

a victory by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Apex case. The highest tribunal in 
the land has at long last recognized 
what labor has always contended— 
that the Sherman Act was addressed 
to a specific economic evil for which 
labor was in no way responsible and 
that the law most assuredly was not 
intended as a catch-all, anti-labor in- 
strument for policing interstate trans- 
portation of goods and property. 

This contention was made by this 
writer when he argued the Borden 
case for the Chicago Teamsters Union 
before the Supreme Court a few 
months ago. Gn that occasion the 
court abstained from passing on the 
precise point. 


Sitdown Strike in Philadelphia 


The present case was born of a sit- 
down strike which occurred in the 
Philadelphia plant of the Apex con- 
cern. The company, a manufacturer 
of hosiery, brought suit against the 
American Federation of Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers and its officers 
for damages, alleging that the strike 
was a conspiracy in violation of the 
Sherman Act. The union was and is 
an affiliate of the C. I. O. 

A jury in United States District 
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Court, accepting the company’s argu- 
ment that the union had flouted the 
anti-trust statute enacted fifty years 
ago, awarded damages of $237,000 to 
Apex. The judge thereupon trebled 
this sum to $711,000 in accordance 
with the requirements of the Sherman 
Act. 

The decision was reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which main- 
tained that the interstate commerce 
restrained by the union’s act was not 
substantial, the total shipment of mer- 
chandise from the Apex plant amount- 
ing to less than three per cent of the 
total value of the output in the entire 
industry. 

The appellate tribunal also declared 
that the evidence submitted by the com- 
pany had failed to demonstrate an in- 


tention by the union to interfere with 
the flow of goods in the channels of 
interstate commerce. 

The company, hopeful that the Su- 
preme Court would uphold its original 
victory, appealed; and now the long- 
awaited decision, gratifying to the 
wage-earners of the nation, has come 
down. 

Declaring that the union was guilty 
of “a lawless invasion of the petitioner’s 
plant” and conceding that there was 
abundant support for the contention 
that the effect of the sitdown strike 
was to restrict substantially the inter- 
state transportation of the company’s 
merchandise, the Supreme Court has 
nevertheless refused to sustain the em- 
ployer. 

The court, in a majority opinion de- 
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livered by Associate Justice Stone and 
representing the views of five of his 
colleagues as well as himself, has ruled 
that this unlawful sitdown strike which 
directly interfered with the company’s 
shipments across state lines did not 
constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

In reaching this conclusion, the 
court has clearly taken a long stride 
toward construing this law in accord- 
ance with its obvious meaning and 
original intent. 

Looking back to the circumstances 
that caused Congress to pass the Sher- 
man Act a full decade before the cen- 
tury’s turn, the court pointed out that 
the measure came into being “in the era 
of trusts and combinations of businesses 
and of capital organized and directed 
to control the market by suppression 
of competition in the marketing of 
goods and services, the monopolistic 
tendency of which had become a mat- 
ter of public concern.” 


Supply of Laws Quite Adequate 


As to those “evils ascribed to or- 
ganized labor,” the court made the ex- 
cellent point—constantly emphasized 
by the American Federation of Labor 
and affiliated unions—that “there was 
no lack of existing law to protect 
against them.” True in 1890; true in 
1940. 

Continuing its reference to the legis- 
lative history of the Sherman Act, the 
court declared that the language— 
“every contract, combination ... or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states... 
is hereby declared to be illegal”—could 
not be read literally. Not every com- 
bination in restraint of trade was con- 
demned by the law, ruled the court, 
but only those “characteristic of re- 
straints deemed illegal at common law.” 


Here Is Essence of Gain 


The essential victory for labor in 
the Apex decision is contained in this 
rather technical conclusion in which the 
phrase “restraint of trade” is given its 
common law meaning. For few, if 
any, union activities come within the 
common law doctrine of restraint of 
trade. 

Once the basic reasoning of the Su- 
preme Court in this important decision 
is understood, small comfort can be 
gained by those who immediately and 
jubilantly hailed the court’s ruling that 
trade unions were not completely ex- 
empt from the operation of the act. 

It is true that the court did say that 
the law applies to labor organizations. 
But the court asserted that this applica- 
tion to labor was only “to some extent 
and in some circumstances.” 

And, upon analysis, it is readily ap- 
parent that the “extent” is extremely 
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narrow, the “circumstances” exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In the very nature of things, labor 
unions do not seek “any form of mar- 
ket control of a commodity, such as 
to ‘monopolize the supply, control its 
price or discriminate between its 
would-be purchasers.’”’ Insofar as 
labor unions do seek to control the 
supply of labor, the court expressly 
exempts such activity from the act. 

Some persons have taken it upon 
themselves to suggest that the Apex 
decision affirms the Danbury Hatters, 
Duplex-Deering and Bedford Stone 
boycott cases. This is just not so. 


Repressive Decisions Disapproved 


On the contrary, the reasoning of the 
court and its express language clearly 
establish that the present court does 
not approve the decisions rendered in 
those historic cases. Says the United 
St>tes Supreme Court in 1940: 

“Since in order to render a labor 
combination effective it must eliminate 
the competition from non-union made 
goods ...an elimination of price 
competition based on differences in 
labor standards is the objective of any 
labor organization. 

“But this effect on competition has 
not been considered to be the kind of 
curtailment of price competition pro- 
hibited by the Sherman Act.” 

The court also notes that, under re- 
cent pro-labor federal legislation, labor 
unions may eliminate competition 
“based on labor conditions regarded as 
sub-standard,” and such union activity 
is not against public policy or con- 
demned by the Sherman Act. 

Since the Danbury Hatters, Duplex- 
Deering and Bedford cases involve pre- 
cisely such union activities, it is clear 


that the present court would not fol- 
low those decisions. 

The Apex decision settles finally and 
conclusively the illogical, though fre- 
quently successful, contention that a 
restraint, which would otherwise not 
violate the Sherman Act, becomes a 
violation when violence or other illegal 
means are used. Said the Supreme 
Court: 

“Restraints not within the act, when 
achieved by peaceful means, are not 
brought within its sweep merely be- 
cause ... they are attended by vio- 
lence.” 

While the language of the opinion is 
not as clear as it might be on the sub- 
ject of labor’s exemptions, there can 
be no question that the application of 
the anti-trust laws to labor has been 
extremely narrowed. Certain it is that 
this decision has dealt an almost fatal 
blow to the anti-labor activities of the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Protects Employes’ Rights 


The only possible prosecution that 
can now be justified is “a case of a 
labor organization being used by com- 
binations of those engaged in an indus- 
try as the means or instrument for sup- 
pressing competition or fixing prices.” 
Obviously jurisdictional disputes and 
other normal union activities proscribed 
by the Anti-Trust Division are not cal- 
culated to suppress commercial compe- 
tition. 

As one commentator aptly put it: 

“We have become, Thurman 
Arnold wrote, to illustrate the growth 
of a monopoly, ‘a nation of employes.’ 
The Apex decision should help to pro- 
tect the rights of those employes from 
Thurman Arnold.” 


New York Court Backs Labor 


A union has a perfect right to picket 
an establishment against which a strike 
has been called even though the em- 
ployer hires no new personnel to re- 
place the strikers, the Court of Appeals 
of New York—highest court of the 
Empire State—ruled in a decision wel- 
comed by labor. 

Local 23 of the United Brewery 
Workers called a strike against Baillis 
Brothers of Mount Vernon on March 
1, 1939. The firm distributes beer and 
soft drinks. The strike was called to 
bring the wages of the workers up to 
the union scale and to establish a work 
week of forty hours. 

All employes of the company, num- 
bering thirteen, responded to the strike 
call and the union rented premises ad- 
joining the plant as strike headquar- 
ters. 


Baillis Brothers contended before the 
Court of Appeals that no labor dispute 
existed because the firm, consisting of 
four brothers, had hired no other em- 
ployes to replace the strikers, the part- 
ners themselves carrying on all opera- 
tions after the walkout. 

Judge Charles B. Sears, in an opin- 
ion concurred in by the other judges, 
wrote: 

“Tn the present case the drivers were 
in the plaintiffs’ employ when the strike 
was called and the strike related to the 
terms of employment. 

“There can be no question, therefore, 
of the existence of a labor dispute.” 

William Karlin, attorney for the un- 
ion, hailed the decision. He said lower 
courts in recent years had frequently 
prohibited picketing in circumstances 
similar to those prevailing in this case. 
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HOMES instead of HOVELS 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, Housing Committee, 
American Federation of Labor 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor was the original champion of 
legislation for slum clearance and low- 
rent housing because the benefits ac- 
cruing to labor and the nation from the 
execution of such a program, it was 
manifest, would be enormous. 

Today it is imperative that slums 
continue to be razed and decent, inex- 
pensively priced living quarters con- 
tinue to rise where the disease-ridden 
shacks and tenements used to stand. 
The urgency has been heightened by 
the crisis created by the war. 

The American Federation of Labor 
stands most enthusiastically behind the 
national defense program, but we must 
not forget that defense, to be effective, 
must include domestic betterment as 
well as the construction of ships, tanks, 
planes and guns. 


Cost Is Modest 


The splendid beginning made by the 
United States Housing Authority to- 
ward meeting the workers’ pressing 
need for decent homes has shown con- 
clusively that this program is one of 
the most effective defense weapons we 
Americans possess. To discard this 
tested weapon now would be to sur- 
render a strategic line of defense—the 
economic security of our people. 

The cost of the USHA program is 
modest. From its inception the USHA 
has had a consistent record of progress 
in the reduction of the costs and annual 
contributions needed to rehouse slum 
dwellers. 
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Labor has cooperated in achieving 
these low costs by entering into agree- 
ments which assure that, once con- 
struction has started on a project, work 
will not be interrupted by jurisdictional 
or wage disputes. 

The USHA is a double-barreled em- 
ployment program.,A recent check dis- 
closed that the present program was 
providing 512,000 building trades jobs 


HARRY C. BATES 


on project sites in 200 communities. 
These jobs accounted for $225,000,000 
in wages which went into the pay en- 
velopes of building workers. In addi- 
tion, employment of 760,000 workers 
in building material industries was 
being provided. 

Stoppage of the program would wipe 





out all these jobs and destroy the great 
aggregate buying power these jobs rep- 
resent. Therefore, organized labor, as 
represented by the A. F. of L., has 
called upon Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to give the USHA more cash. 


I have alluded to the tragic confla- 
gration on the other side. As we all 
realize, the fighting in Europe and the 
threat to our own democracy have pro- 
duced new conditions in our domestic 
economy. 

With wage-earners pouring into 
communities where the work of trans- 
lating the national defense program 
from paper to real things is to be per- 
formed, emergency housing situations 
will be created. These must be reme- 
died; good housing must be provided. 


The experience of the USHA in the 
construction of workers’ housing will 
enable it to provide such industrial 
housing with extreme speed and with 
thorough knowledge of each local pro- 
gram. In fact, the USHA, with its 
nationwide network of contacts with 
local housing needs and with its staff 
experienced in dealing with local hous- 
ing problems, is the only agency 
equipped to plan and administer such 
a program. 

If properly planned, this emergency 
housing will not be a total economic 
loss at the conclusion of the emergency, 
but will become a permanent asset 
available to low-income families in the 
future. 

I think it would be well at this point 
to turn back the pages of recent history 
to see just how the United States 
Housing Authority came into being. 


Eight years ago, at the bottom of the 
depression, home building was at a 
standstill. The American Federation 
of Labor gave attention to the problem, 
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In place of dilapidated, crime-breeding slum shacks, decent housing rises in Buffalo, N. Y. 


sought the advice of experts, studied 
the facts. Meanwhile, the shortage of 
low-rent housing had become more 
acute. 

While more workers were driven by 
unemployment into slums, with two 
and more families often huddling to- 
gether in crowded quarters, lack of new 
building kept vacancies down and rents 
continued high. Local housing com- 
mittees were formed in several com- 
munities to study these conditions and 
to formulate plans to remedy them. 


While the federal government under- 
took the construction of several demon- 
stration projects with PWA funds, no 
provision was made for a compre- 
hensive long-range plan that would be 
flexible, rest upon local initiative and 
reflect local needs and yet provide for 
the necessary measure of federal assist- 
ance in the form of repayable loans for 
the construction of low-rent projects. 


Form Housing Conference 


Our local housing committees were 
then organized nationally in the Labor 
Housing Conference of the A. F. of L. 
which, in collaboration with the Build- 
ing Trades Department, formulated a 
housing program in 1934. In Feb- 
ruary,1935,this program was discussed 
in detail by representatives of the con- 
struction trades and Senator Wagner, 
who then prepared and introduced a 
bill embodying labor’s suggestions for 
a national housing program. 

This legislation called for a perma- 
nent agency of the federal government 
and was designed to make possible a 
nationwide low-rent housing program. 
No action on the bill was taken by 
Congress in that year. 

In 1936 the American Federation of 
Labor unions voiced a nationwide de- 
mand for the enactment of the bill. As 
a result the bill passed the Senate by 
an overwhelming majority, but in the 
House it was caught in the last-minute 
jam. 

By 1937 it became clear that half- 
hearted experiments and stopgap ex- 
pedients would never solve the prob- 
lem. Private enterprise, with or with- 
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out the FHA insurance, was clearly 
unable to meet the mounting need for 
decent low-rent homes. 

This time labor was _ thoroughly 
aroused. From the ranks of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions came 
an insistent demand for the enactment 
of this permanent housing program by 
Congress. The call did not go un- 
heeded. 

The United States Housing Act be- 
came law in August, 1937, and the 
United States Housing Authority was 
organized on November | of that year. 


This ls Your Law 


The United States Housing Act of 
1937 is your act. It contains the basic 
program formulated by the American 
Federation of Labor, a program whose 
outlines labor had studied, analyzed, 
discussed and debated long before it 
was put into the form of legislation. 
It is an act whose passage was due 
chiefly to the forthright demand for 
low-rent housing on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor unions. 

To thousands of our building trades 
councils, central labor unions and locals 
of national, international and directly 
affliated unions and to countless indi- 
vidual members who supported the 
drive goes the credit, more than to any- 
one else, for making this program a 
reality. 

At first the United States Housing 
Authority was authorized by Congress 
to lend a total of $500,000,000 in re- 
payable loans for construction of low- 
rent housing projects. In response to 
the demand from labor, Congress 
passed an amendment in 1938 increas- 
ing this authorization for construction 
loans to $800,000,000. 

These loans are made to local hous- 
ing authorities constituted by each com- 
munity. The local housing authority 
is a public agency of the community; 
it initiates each project and is respon- 
sible for its development. 

The act also authorized the USHA 
to make grants of $28,000,000 a year 
in the form of annual contributions 
which, together with contributions 








made by the communities themselves, 
assure low rents in USHA-assisted 
housing projects. : 

We have seen that organized labor 
has made this program possible and 
that organized labor has also led in the 
first step toward the expansion of the 
program. But our job has just begun. 

There are 216 projects now under 
construction in 118 communities. By 
June 13 there were twenty-nine proj- 
ects completed and occupied in twenty- 
three cities. In these projects lived 
10,500 families. But, while progress 
is being made, it is being made within 
the very narrow limits imposed upon 
the program by Congress. Only some 
160,000 families can be rehoused under 
the program we have today. 

This number is small when we know 
that about one-third of our families are 
now living in sub-standard dwellings 
and the majority of these ill-sheltered 
families are in need of such housing as 
the USHA can provide. 

Aware of this, conscious of the need 
for expansion of the USHA program, 
the 1938 and 1939 conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously voted to urge amendments that 
would double the amount of USHA 
construction loans and increase the 
amount for annual contributions to 


$45,000,000 a year. 


Labor Must Follow Through 


This proposal was embodied in the 
bill known as S. 591, introduced by 
Senator Wagner and passed by a large 
majority of the Senate last year. This 
bill was still pending action of the 
House of Representatives when this 
article was written. 

The USHA program is not a parti- 
san program. It bears no political’ im- 
print. It is in a real sense labor’s own 
program. 

Having done as much as it has to 
launch the USHA housing program, 
labor must not permit its scuttling at 
a time when the real worth of the pro- 
gram has been demonstrated beyond 
challenge. 
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AM CONVINCED that the third 
National Negro Congress has not 
succeeded in removing from the mind 
of the public the idea that the charge 
of the Dies Committee—that the Na- 
tional Negro Congress is a Communist 
front and a transmission belt for Com- 
munist propaganda—is not true. In 
fact, the Congress has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in giving the charge every ap- 
pearance of truth and validity. 

I am convinced also that, until the 
stigma of the Communist front is 
wiped from the Congress, it will never 
rally the masses of the Negro people. 

The procedure, conduct and policies 
of the Negro Congress, as set up in 
this third national meeting, will make 
its influence in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Negroes shortlived. The Ameri- 
can Negroes will not long follow any 
organization which accepts dictation 
and control from the Communist party. 
The American Negro will not long 
follow any organization which accepts 
dictation and control from any white 
organization. 


Bulk of Cash From C. |. O. 


In the last national executive com- 
mittee meeting in New York City, 
Brother John P. Davis was authorized 
to go out and borrow $1,000 to help 
put the third Congress over. He in- 
formed me that he had borrowed it 
and mentioned the name of a man. 
I was given no specific identity of the 
man. What was the source of this 
money? The delegates to the Congress 
should know. Because whatever is the 
source of the money with which the 
Congress is run, that will also be the 
source of its ideas, policies and control. 

It is a well-known fact that most of 
the contributions to this Congress, ex- 
pressed by the secretary, Mr. Davis, 
are from C. I. O. unions. Is this the 
reason why the Congress is taking the 
C. I. O. line? 

In an executive committee meeting 
in New York City, Mr. Davis informed 
it that the Communist party contributed 
$100 a month to the Congress. Is this 
the reason why the Congress refuses to 
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attempt to make plain to the American 
people that it is not a Communist front ? 
These questions should be definitely 
and unequivocally answered. 

When I was asked in a committee 
meeting in New York to visit some 
unions or sign a letter to be sent to 
certain unions for funds, I refused, 





A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters 


because I am unalterably opposed to 
having a Negro organization, which is 
supposed to be fighting the battles of 
the race, depending for its main in- 
come upon a source outside the Negro 
people themselves. 

I am opposed to the National Negro 
Congress depending upon the Com- 
munists or the C. I. O. for its financial 
maintenance, because I am opposed to 
the Congress being dominated by either 
the Communists or the C. I. O. The 
Congress should be uncontrolled and 
responsible to no one but the Negro 
people. But it will not be uncontrolled 
and responsible to no one but the Negro 
people unless the Negro people supply 
the money for its maintenance. 








A. PHILIP RANDOLPH tells... 


‘Why I Would Not Stand for Reelection as 
President of the NATIONAL NEGRO CONGRESS? 





Now, there is nothing against the 
Congress receiving contributions from 


unions, but it is dangerous business, J 


where there is a split in the labor move- 
ment, for the Congress to receive prac- 
tically the major funds upon which its 
existence depends from unions on one 
side of the fence. It is bound to make 


the Congress biased toward one side, § 


and thereby destroy the united front 
and mass character of the Congress, 
because it will no longer be able to 
rally the Negro workers in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

When the National Negro Congress 
loses its independence, it loses its soul, 
and has no further reason for being. 
It also forfeits and betrays the faith 
and confidence of the Negro masses. 
It will shatter the hopes and aspirations 
of the Negro people who yearn and 
pray for the Negro Congress not to 
sell out either to labor or capital, to 
Communists or Republicans or Demo- 
crats. 


Communist Domination 


Since the trend of the National Negro 
Congress is obviously toward domi- 
nation by the Communists and the 
C. I. O., I would not stand for re- 
election as president. 

I do not oppose domination of the 
Congress by the C. I. O. because I am 
opposed to the C. I. O. I would be 
opposed to domination of the Congress 
by the A. F. of L. or any other white 
organization. 

With respect to domination by the 
Communists, I am not only opposed to 
domination of the Congress by them, 
but I consider the Communists a defi- 
nite menace and a danger to the Negro 
people and labor, because of their rule- 
or-ruin and disruptive tactics in the 
interest of the totalitarian Soviet Union. 

It was apparent, immediately the 
Congress got under way, that the tem- 
per, flavor and viewpoint of the Con- 
gress were Communistic, and that the 
resolutions adopted would reflect the 
Communist line. It was not long be- 
fore my suspicions were confirmed, 
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for the person who was selected for 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
is an acknowledged Communist. This 
was an unpardonable, colossal and 
childish blunder. I didn’t protest 
against it because I knew it was useless, 
since the Congress was deliberately 
packed with Communists and ae et 
members who were either Communists 
or sympathizers with Communists. 

The third National Negro Congress 
was a miserable failure, so far as repre- 
senting the sentiment of the American 
Negro people is concerned. 

Soviet Russia was hailed as a land 
without poverty or race prejudice. But 
the fact is there are no Negroes in 
Soviet Russia that would occasion any 
manifestation of race discrimination. 
However, it is significant to note that 
Bolshevik Russia freely: sold oil to 
Fascist Italy to assist the murderous 
war of invasion against the peace-lov- 
ing and ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. 

I quit the Congress because I was 
opposed to linking it up with Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, the political 
mouthpiece of the C. I. O., since this 






























EORGE MEANY, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in an address before the 
Interfaith Conference on Unemploy- 
ment in Washington, warned the nation 
that it must not permit itself to be 
blinded to the basic want of its people 
by the lightning flashes of war abroad. 
“On the ability of the American 
people to end unemployment depends 
the future course of our nation and the 
very survival of our democratic insti- 
tutions,” Mr. Meany declared. “Our 
political and social fabric is only as 
strong as the cloth in the shabby coat 
of the worker to whom society has so 
long denied the opportunity to earn a 
living.” 

On behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, he presented a practical, 
constructive program to end the idle- 
ness of workers, machines and capital. 
The program comprises seven points: 

1. A long-range program of per- 
manent public works, planned in ad- 
vance, which could be expanded and 
curtailed to offset fluctuations in pri- 
vate construction activity. 

2. Continuation and expansion of 
the slum-clearance and low-rent hous- 
Ing program administered by the 
United States Housing Authority and 
the utilization of this program for the 
construction of industrial housing ne- 
cessitated by defense production. 
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was a departure from the original min- 
imum program upon which there could 
be general agreement and a sound basis 
for rallying the Negro masses. 

It seems axiomatic and as simple as 
one-two-three that the Congress could 
not rally the Negroes in the A. F. of L. 
if it were tied up with the C. I. O., and 
it could not rally the Negroes in the 
C. I. O. if it were allied with the 
A. F. of L. 

I quit the Congress because I was 
opposed to it or its officials expressing 
sympathy for the Soviet Union, which 
is the death prison where democracy 
and liberty have walked their last mile 
and where shocking blood purges wipe 
out any and all persons who express 
any dissenting opinions from those of 
Dictator Stalin. 

I quit the Congress because I saw 
that the Communists were firmly in 
control. 

I quit the Congress because it is not 
truly a Negro Congress. Out of some 
1,200 or more delegates, over 300 were 
white, which made the Congress look 
like a joke. It is unthinkable that the 


\ Program for More 


3. A program of federal insurance 
of long-term loans made by private 
lending institutions for productive ex- 
pansion. 

4. Maintenance of the minimum 
wage and maximum hour standards 
and improvement of wage and hour 
standards through collective bargain- 
ing to insure a full measure of reem- 
ployment and an increase in the real 
purchasing power of those who work. 

5. A national program of vocational 
and apprentice training based on na- 
tional minimum standards developed 
by agreements of representative groups 
concerned. 

6. Enlargement and improvement of 
employment service facilities. 

7. A full measure of relief to work- 
ers and their families as long as the 
workers remain unemployed. 

The proposal calling for federal in- 
surance of loans for productive expan- 
sion stirred considerable interest and 
several members of the audience rose 
to ask questions tegarding the plan 
after Mr. Meany had completed his 
address. 

In response to these inquiries he 
explained that the proposal was being 
advanced by the A. F. of L. in order 
to provide a worthwhile outlet for 
pent-up savings. This would be ac- 
complished by setting up partial insur- 
ance by the federal government of 





Jewish Congress would have gentiles 
in it, or that a Catholic Congress would 
have Protestants in it, or that the 
famous All-India Congress would have 
in it as members natives of Africa. 
Why should a Negro Congress have 
white people in it? 

It is no evidence of religious preju- 
dice that Baptists don’t accept Meth- 
odists into membership, or of sex preju- 
dice that women’s clubs don’t take in 
men as members. It was perfectly 
ridiculous and distressing, if not com- 
ical, to observe the white delegates 
dominating the applause for Commu- 
nists’ policies and tactics. 

But while I oppose white members 
of the Negro Congress, I favor the 
Congress collaborating with non-politi- 
cal white organizations that are pro- 
gressive, liberal and sound. 

The Negro people must beware of 
all subtle forms of Communist propa- 
ganda poison to save themselves from 
destruction. It seems to be beyond the 
realm of debate that the Negro people 
cannot afford to add to the handicap of 
being black, the handicap of being red. 


Jobs 


private loans for production, approved 
on the condition that minimum com- 
petitive and labor standards be met. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that large- 
scale reemployment in private indus- 
try could not be achieved without put- 
ting to work the investment capital 
which now lies idle. During the last 
decade outlays within the going indus- 
trial plants have been far below nor- 
mal. 

Lack of long-term confidence suffi- 
cient to undertake the risks involved in 
the use of venture capital has restricted 
new investment outlets for idle funds, 
Mr. Meany observed, but potential op- 
portunities for the productive employ- 
ment of men and money are enormous. 

“To translate these opportunities 
into reality we need machinery which 
would facilitate the flow of private 
funds into new or expanded private 
enterprise,” he said. “Instead of gov- 
ernment loans to industries, as a sub- 
stitute investment channel, we believe 
preferable a method which would make 
available to industry private investment 
funds for activity most productive of 
employment. 

“Federal insurance of private loans 
for production would enable the gov- 
ernment to introduce the element of 
long-term stability where the absence 
of such stability has prevented expan- 
sion to date.” 
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The BUILDING TRADES 


HE AMERICA we know today— 
its cities and towns, its skyscrapers, 
apartment houses and plain homes, its 
highways, bridges, waterworks and 
power dams—has been reared by the 
hands of building tradesmen. The skill 
and dexterity of those hands have made 
it possible to translate the achievements 
of our engineering genius into reality. 
The building and construction indus- 
try is not only one of our most impor- 
tant industries; it also serves as a 
balance wheel to the entire American 
economy. Every year we spend on 
construction more than Congress has 
appropriated for the entire defense pro- 
gram. 

From 1921 to 1926 we spent more 
than $10,500,000,000 a year on con- 
struction; from 1926 to 1931, more 
than $13,000,000,000. While in the de- 
pression low of 1933 we spent only 
$4,000,000,000 on building, the annual 
expenditure from 1934 to 1939 aver- 
aged over $7,000,000,000. In 1939 we 
spent nearly $10,000,000,000 on all 
construction, including new building, 
maintenance and repair, public works 
and work relief building activities. 


Job Opportunities Reduced 


In the ranks of American 
building mechanics and iaborers are one 
of the largest occupational groups. But 
the building industry today offers only 
half the number of jobs it provided in 
pre-depression years. According to the 


labor, 


1930 census, there were 2,300,000 
workers available for employment in 
the construction industry before the de- 
pression set in. Last May only 1,100,- 
000 were employed in all branches of 
the industry. 

Over 1,000,000 workers previously 
employed in the construction industry 
had to seek employment elsewhere, 
while workers looking for employment 
for the first time could find few job 
prospects in this industry. 

The major portion of the construc- 
tion work is carried out under contract. 
In 1938 there were 30,000 general con- 
tractors, of whom 22,000 were in build- 
ing construction and 8,000 in highway 
construction and heavy construction. 
In addition, there were 66,700 special 
trade contractors, bringing the total 
number of employers in the contract 
construction industry to about 97,000. 

The general contractors were respon- 
sible for the employment of 470,000 


tractors employed 350,000 workers—a 
total of 820,000 employed in the con- 
tract branch of the industry. A sub- 
stantial amount of construction is un- 
dertaken by operative builders who 
build on their own account and by in- 
dividuals and firms not engaged pri- 
marily in construction. 

At the present rate of building ac- 
tivity, the construction industry pro- 
vides employment not only to 1,100,000 
building workers engaged at the site of 
construction but also to some 2,700,000 
workers employed on the production 


and distribution of building materials 
and supplies. Lumber, paint, brick, 
cement, tile, asphalt and heating and 
plumbing equipment are among the 
basic requirements of the construction 
industry as well as stone, sand, gravel, 
gypsum, lime, steel, glass and electrical 
equipment. 

Thus nearly 4,000,000 wage-earners 
directly depend for their livelihood on 
building activity while additional mil- 
lions look for a full recovery in build- 
ing to secure employment. 

No one surveying the economic de- 




















workers, while the special trade con- SKY RIDERS 
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velopments in America over the past 
twenty-five years can escape the con- 
clusion that sound recovery and greater 
stability in the construction industry 
constitute our major economic need. 
In framing its program of economic and 
legislative policy, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unswervingly seek- 
ing to achieve this objective. 
Record-breaking organizational prog- 
ress in every building trades branch 
and in all parts of the nation is re- 


ported by John P. Coyne, president of , 


the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. National and interna- 
tional unions as well as state and local 
building trades councils tell of large 
gains in membership. In addition to 
these achievements on the part of the 
existing organizations, President Coyne 
reports that seventeen new state and 
local building trades councils have been 
chartered by the department since last 
September. This brings the total num- 
ber of organizations affiliated with the 
department to 521. 

A new state building trades council 
has been formed in Oregon and local 
councils have been chartered in New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana and 
North Carolina. 


A new local council has been formed 
in Canada, while the jurisdiction of the 
building and construction trades coun- 
cil in Philadelphia has been extended 
to three adjacent counties and a part 
of two others. 


Unionizing Residential Work 


Major membership gains are now 
being made as the result of the cam- 
paign launched by building trades un- 
ions in the residential construction 
field. The low non-union wage scales 
which prevail on real estate operations 
in the construction of one and two 
family houses have long been a blight 
to building labor. 

Unemployed building workers, will- 
ing to take any work at any pay, fall 
an easy prey to real estate developers 
who are eager to exploit their plight. 
Without union organization these men 
are left without protection against 
widespread abuses and low pay. 

These conditions have created an ur- 
gent need for extending union benefits 
to workers employed on residential 
building. To meet this need and to de- 
velop union organization in this field 
secondary wage scales, lower than the 
established union scales on large urban 
construction, were devised. 

The success of the organizing cam- 
paign around Philadelphia is an out- 
standing example of how much can be 
accomplished through this method. The 
Philadelphia building unions agreed 
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two years ago to establish a secondary 
scale for suburban residential construc- 
tion. After a two-year organizational 
drive, the building trades in Philadel- 
phia have succeeded in organizing more 
than ninety per cent of all workers em- 
ployed on small home real estate opera- 
tions in the surrounding area. 

They have signed strong all-union 
agreements with real estate develop- 
ment associations and have already se- 
cured substantial wage increases for 
most of the trades. 

Not only the workers employed on 
small home construction benefited from 
this drive. Unionization of residential 
work substantially narrowed the dif- 
ferential between the standard union 
rates on large construction and the low 
non-union rate previously paid on 
small-home work. The strong down- 
ward pressure on the standard union 
scales was greatly relieved, adding to 
the strength of all building tradesmen 
in the locality. 

In many other communities similar 
arrangements have been completed to 
put into effect secondary wage rates on 
residential construction work. Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and St. Louis were 
among the first to carry out this pro- 
gram and plans are under way to put 
‘a secondary wage scale into effect in 
Pittsburgh and in the entire state of 
Ohio with Columbus as the point of 
departure. 

Experience of the last war makes it 
clear that war developments offer no 
bright prospects of reemployment to 
building and construction workers. 
From the Spring of 1917 to the Spring 
of 1919 the volume of residential con- 
struction was cut in half and failed to 
recover until late in 1919. Increased 
building of war manufacturing plants 
alone helped to sustain the total con- 
struction volume and prevented com- 
plete collapse during this period. 

The present national defense pro- 
gram will offer temporary reemploy- 
ment to various classes of workers but 








will not put back to work many build- 
ing craftsmen. The bulk of federal de- 
fense expenditures will go for naval 
shipbuilding, aircraft construction and 
manufacture of munitions and arma- 
ments, not for the construction of pub- 
lic works. 

Termination of the PWA program, 
which over the last five years had 
yielded more than $250,000,000 a year 
in wages paid by contractors at the 
construction sites, leaves an enormous 
gap as a source of employment and 
buying power to building workers. 


On the Upswing 


The volume of private residential 
construction, having taken a severe dip 
at the end of 1939, has been on the 
upgrade since the early months of this 
year. All present indications point to 
a residential building level in 1940 
slightly in excess of the 1939 volume. 

Our greatest need for housing, how- 
ever, is among families with incomes 
of less than $1,100 per year. Private 
enterprise has not been able to pro- 
vide new and decent housing within 
reach of this income group, which com- 
prises nearly one-third of our popu- 
lation. 

The USHA low-rent housing and 
slum clearance program sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor is 
designed to relieve the acute shortage 
among families in this income group. 
In terms of its contribution to the wel- 
fare of our people and in terms of re- 
employment, continuation and expan- 
sion of this program is of most vital 
importance to labor and to the building 
workers. 

Since Congress has as yet made no 
provision for the continuation of the 
PWA or for the needed expansion of 
the USHA, prospects for a substantial 
reemployment of the unemployed con- 
struction workers are far from bright, 
although the defense program is likely 
to accelerate non-residential building 
activity considerably. 


Job Accidents Kill Thousands 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reports that 14,600 workers were killed 
at their jobs in 1939, while 91,500 suf- 
fered permanent injuries and almost 
1,250,000 were temporarily incapaci- 
tated. 

The outstanding industry as far as 
fatalities are concerned is agriculture, 
with an estimated 4,300 deaths and 
13,000 permanent and 240,000 tem- 
porary disabilities. The second largest 
fatality list is found in the construction 
industry, in which 2,800 employed men 
and 400 self-employed men were killed. 


The wholesale and retail trade group 
ranked third, with 1,800 fatalities. 
Manufacturing and mining each ac- 
counted for a total of 1,600 deaths, 
while 800 persons employed in rail- 
roading were killed. 

Secretary Perkins urged continuance 
of accident prevention efforts, pointing 
out that, in spite of the heavy toll of 
dead and injured workers during 1939, 
the frequency of disabling industrial 
injuries has been substantially reduced 
wherever serious attention is paid to 
accident prevention. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine will print excerpts from 
speeches or writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor 
movement. Appearance of a quotation will not signify that it has the en- 


dorsement of the American Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be 


in harmony with A. F. of L. principles and policies; others may be at sharp 


variance with those principles and policies. 


But all will have this in com- 


mon—they will deal with subjects currently important to every worker. 


A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State: Too many people have said 
that Americans and 
groups in America, 
both capital and 
labor, were inter- 
ested only in them- 
selves. It is time 
to prove that every 
American is more 
interested in his 
country even than 
in himself. We are 
entitled to ask of 
management that it abandon the search 
for individual advantage and judge its 
success only by the contribution which 
it now makes to the national welfare. 
We are entitled to ask of labor that it 
do the same. No social gain made by 
seizing a temporary strategic advantage 
in time of stress is permanent. A vic- 
tory won by a strike will be worthless 
if a foreign system is imposed which 
takes from labor the advantage won. 
Too many people have said that a free 
people cannot succeed in swift and 
unified action. It is time to give the 
lie to that sort of talk. 








John P. Frey, President, Metal 
Trades Department, A. F. of L.: In 
the structure and 
methods of organi- 
zation, the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor has been 
guided by the prin- 
ciples upon which 
our government 
was founded, and 
upon the methods 
and policies by 
which free men 
carry on self-government. We are an 
American institution. Our conceptions 
of trade unionism, its functions and its 
responsibilities have not been imported 
from Europe. One of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been its ability to 
overcome the efforts of those who have 
endeavored to inject European concep- 
tions of purpose and policy into our 
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movement. As American citizens we 
are not only basically loyal to our 
American institutions, but as American 
trade unionists we take deep pride in 
what we have accomplished and the 
part we have played in the nation’s life. 
We have been realists instead of 
theorists. We have had definite objec- 
tives instead of being opportunists. We 
have vigorously opposed every policy 
which has been counter to the basic 
principles upon which our American 
institutions are founded. 





Harold D. Jacobs, Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Wage and Hour Division: 
There has been a 
good deal of talk 
about the Fifth Col- 
umn. What is the 
Fifth Column? It 
is an organization 
of the disaffected 
who at the ap- 
pointed hour would 
open the gates to 
the enemy. But 
there has been some 
loose thinking about this. I do not 
think we have much to fear from the 
enemy who comes among us to preach 
disaffection. We know how to deal 
with him. We have much to fear from 
the enemy within who, often posing as 
a one hundred per cent patriot, would 
fertilize the soil in which discontent 
can take root and flourish by emptying 
democracy of its meaning. He is the 
man who, in the pretense of protecting 
our liberties, would crush our liberties. 
He is the man who, on the pretext of 
national necessity, would stamp out 
free speech, the free press, the right of 
assembly, the right to unite with our 
fellows to promote our collective in- 
terests. He is the low-wage payer and 
the exploiter of labor. He is the fel- 
low who thinks ten cents an hour quite 
enough for the support of a working- 
man’s family, who thinks that it is per- 
fectly all right to work labor sixty or 
seventy hours a week without being 
restrained in any manner by the neces- 
sity of having to pay for the overtime. 
I do not know of any instance in his- 








tory in which a well-fed, well-clothed, 
well-housed and contented people have 
succumbed to strange and desperate 
remedies for imaginary ills. 





Thomas J. Lyons, President, New 
York State Federation of Labor: Many 
years ago the great 
man who founded 
and presided over 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
the revered leader, 
Samuel Gompers, 
enunciated the po- 
litical policy of the 
American labor 
movement, as rep- 
resented by the A, 
F. of L. We have followed this policy 
faithfully in New York State. Because 
of our steadfast adherence to the tradi- 
tional non-partisan political philosophy, 
it is clearly understood by all public 
officials and legislators that, if they 
conduct themselves in such a manner as 
to earn the friendship of organized 
labor, labor will support and reelect 
them, regardless of their party affilia- 
tions. And it is also clearly understood 
by all concerned that, when a man in 
public office takes it upon himself to 
work against labor’s will and to do the 
bidding of the enemies of labor, the 
A. F. of L. will do all in its power to 
send that man down to defeat, likewise 
without regard for his political party 
label. 








James M. Mead, Senator from New 
York: Calmness should characterize 
our conduct these 
days, and this in- 
cludes our oratory. 
Perfecting labor 
laws now on the 
statute books, im- 
proving administra- 
tive methods with 
reference to others 
and the enactment 
of new and more 
beneficial legislation 
should engross our minds and hearts. 
Industrial expansion will give social 
security an opportunity to prepare for 
future necessities. Improved business 
conditions will permit of large outlays 
by the railroads, helping employment. 
An accelerated housing program will 
prove a boon to the building tradesman 
as well as a real joy for those who will 
be housed in them. Better times will 
see the Wage and Hour Law accepted 
by all industry, and it may even be 
possible to reduce further the work 
week and increase the wages of our 
lowest paid industrial employes. 
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Is There a Labor Shortage? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and machine tool industries. Among 
the applicants there were more than 
2,500 workers with experience in 
thirteen selected shipbuilding occupa- 
tions, approximately 1,500 aircraft 
construction workers in twenty selected 
occupations and more than 23,000 in a 
group of thirty-three machine shop and 
key manufacturing occupations. 

There are indications that this anal- 
ysis, when supplemented by the records 
not yet tabulated and adjusted for the 
deficiencies in coverage, will be in ac- 
cord with the findings of an occupa- 
tional study now being brought to com- 
pletion by the Department of Labor. 

Preliminary surveys made by unions 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor also reveal a large sup- 
ply of skilled workers available for 
emergency purposes in defense prepa- 
rations. 


Machinists’ Idle Listed 


The International Association of 
Machinists reports over 20,000 unem- 
ployed journeymen machinists of high- 
est skill on the union rolls, ready to go 
to work immediately. This number is 
augmented by finished apprentices 
trained and prepared to work in skilled 
occupations in defense industries. 

There are, for example, nearly 2,500 
journeymen and finished apprentices 
fully qualified for employment in the 
aircraft industry and willing to take 
jobs in any part of the United States. 

A survey made several months ago 
by the Machinists Union showed wide- 
spread unemployment among workers 
previously employed in aircraft pro- 
duction in a number of sections of the 
country. 

In the Los Angeles area alone there 
were nearly 8,000 unemployed men 
qualified for work in aviation produc- 
tion. In the San Diego area there were 
3,500 workers, most of whom were 
formerly employes in one of the larg- 
est airplane factories in the country. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, on the basis of a 
preliminary survey, lists between 12,- 
000 and 15,000 skilled journeymen 
electricians available for defense work. 

Similar reports have been received 
from other international unions which 
carry on their rolls unemployed mem- 
bers available for work in key jobs. 
Moreover, nearly every local union 
maintains a waiting list of young men 
anxious to enter the trade as ap- 
prentices. 
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As soon as journeymen electricians 
secure employment they would be re- 
placed by the younger men now in ap- 
prenticeship, while places would be 
created for others to start their ap- 
prenticeship training. 

Not only is the supply of skilled 
labor being grossly underestimated by 
spokesmen for special interests, but a 
widespread impression is also being 
deliberately fostered that the demand 
for skilled workers in defense indus- 
tries is gigantic. 


Relatively Few Skilled Needed 


Skilled labor is admittedly key la- 
bor in defense production. But the 
number of journeymen mechanics, 
whose craftsmanship is necessary to 
carry out responsible precision work 
and whose skill is the result of long 
apprenticeship, is relatively small in 
proportion to the total number of 
workers required in these industries. 

In the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry today only seven per cent of 
the total number of employes are 
skilled craftsmen. In all defense in- 
dustries a $5,000,000,000 program 
would give employment to not more 
than 1,000,000 workers, of whom less 
than ten per cent will be skilled crafts- 
men, 

Expansion of defense industries will 
carry with it many basic readjust- 
ments. Rapid expansion of certain 
plants, opening of new plants and 
transfer of production from one loca- 
tion to another will move workers to 
new production centers. 

In the course of these readjustments 
there will be many temporary short- 
ages or shortages wholly local in char- 
acter. When a new plant is opened in 
a small community to manufacture a 
product not previously made there, it 
is inevitable that the local supply of 
workers will be insufficient. 


Problem One of Mobility 


Yet there may be thousands of work- 
ers fully equipped to meet the needs 
of the particular plant who are located 
in other cities or in a different part of 
the country. This problem clearly is 
not one of shortage but of labor mobil- 
ity, which can and should be met 
through the expansion and better 
equipment of our employment service. 

When defense production hits full 
stride, shortages may arise in a few 
specialized occupations. ‘To meet this, 
use should be made of the machinery 


now in operation and available for the 
training of apprentices in factories and 
of shopcraft students in vocational 
schools. 

In more than 500 communities la- 
bor-management apprenticeship com- 
mittees are now set up for the training 
of apprentices. In 1,300 cities similar 
committees are charged with supervi- 
sion of the training of students in vo- 
cational schools for the development 
of skills most essential to national de- 
fense. 

There are today nearly 100,000 in- 
dentured apprentices in skilled trades, 
not counting the workers serving ap- 
prenticeships without papers. 


Larger Role for Schools 


This apprenticeship program can be 
greatly enlarged, of course. The ac- 
tivity of the vocational schools can also 
be broadened to give more young men 
and women general training that will 
make them more adaptable in industry. 

But the objective of such a program 
should be to train workers for jobs. 
It is useless to develop skills in a 
vacuum. To train new workers in new 
skills without real and direct assur- 
ance of employment which will make 
full use of these skills would be a tre- 
mendous national waste. 

Training of skilled workers must be 
carried out on the job under systematic 
apprenticeship. Schools and _ voca- 
tional centers cannot alone develop 
skilled labor. They can provide related 
instruction and prepare for work ex- 
perience. But they cannot do the 
whole job of skilled training. 

An integrated program, making full 
use of existing facilities and expand- 
ing them, is the practical, realistic and 
sound way to deal with the problem. 


Priority for Older Worker 


In seeking to meet the need for 
skilled workers, prior consideration 
must be given to the men who have al- 
ready acquired experience and _ skill 
and who are still unemployed. 

Thousands upon thousands of work- 
ers throughout the nation have been 
forced by the depression to drift away 
from their trades. These workers liave 
years of actual work experience be- 
hind them which makes them best 
fitted for effective use in defense pro- 
duction. Some of these skills may still 
be fresh, but some may be rusty. 

A short retraining program will 
quickly bring such workers back to full 
ability to put their skills to work. Re- 
training of experienced workers must 
precede the training of new workers if 
the defense program is to be carried 
out most economically, effectively and 
equitably. 
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4A tremendous forward stride in the 
organization of workers in the cigarette 
industry has been achieved by the 
American Federation of Labor with the 
signing of union contracts with the P. 
Lorillard Company, makers of Old 
Golds and other tobacco products. 
More than 7,000 workers are covered 
in the contracts. 


4James C. Petrillo, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Musicians, is the 
new president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. He was elected at 
the recent Indianapolis convention of 
the A. F. of M. Mr. Petrillo, forty- 
eight years old, sold papers and hawked 
peanuts asa boy. He became president 
of the Chicago local in 1922. (Picture 
on this page.) 


4 President Felix H. Knight reports a 
boom in the membership of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen, with more 
than 3,000 men added to the union’s 
rolls in the last three months. ‘We are 
now at the highest level we have had in 
quite a number of years,” he declares. 


Insurance agents employed by the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia in 
the Washington, D. C., district office 
have voted for the American Federation 


of Labor to represent them in collective 
bargaining, Organizer George L. Russ 
announces, 


4The United Leather Workers have 
signed a contract with the George 
Moser Leather Company at New AI- 
bany, Ind. The agreement calls for a 
union shop and a sixteen per cent in- 
crease in wages. The company had 
been operating non-union for more than 
seventy years. 


4The Detroit Federation of Labor is 
celebrating its sixtieth anniversary by 
buying the Colony Club building, once 
a Detroit showplace, as a permanent 
home. Besides office space for the cen- 
tral body and for various local unions, 
the building has several large meeting 
rooms. 


4In a National Labor Relations Board 
election among employes of the Walnut 
Hosiery Mill, Inc., at Shamokin, Pa., 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, C. I. O., was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, A. F. of L. 


4A six-day strike of 2,000 upstate New 
York truck drivers, called by Local 
294, International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, has ended with the strikers 





Secretary-Treasurer I. M. Ornburn of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment between President A. A. Couch (left) and Secretary J. J. 
Brown of lowa State Federation of Labor at Waterloo convention. 
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Organized Labor Advances 





JAMES C. PETRILLO 


gaining a reduction in the work week 
from fifty-four to fifty hours. 


4The twenty-fourth fur company in 
Toronto, Ont., has just been signed by 
the A. F. of L. Fur Workers Union. 
The latest agreement is with the E. 
Herman Fur Company. A _ closed 
shop, a general ten per cent wage in- 
crease and a five-day, forty-hour week 
are provided. 


4A membership spurt was reported to 
the twenty-first biennial convention of 
the Upholsterers International Union 
by President Sal B. Hoffmann. The 
convention was held in St. Louis. Mr. 
Hoffman also reported pronounced 
progress in organizing the unorganized. 


4George E. Browne, president of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, was unanimously re- 
elected at the organization’s recent con- 
vention in Louisville. William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, addressed the convention. 
Mr. Browne is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. 


4 Mayor Walter Chandler of Memphis 
and George Googe, Southern represent- 
ative of the A. F. of L., were among 
the principal speakers at the forty- 
third annual convention of the Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Labor. A 
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resolution denouncing Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism was adopted. 


4Insurance agents at Hartford, Conn., 
are making good progress in organiz- 
ing, Herbert A. Miller, volunteer or- 
ganizer, reports. “We expect to form 
unions of elevator operators and retail 
clerks shortly,” he adds. 


4At Pasco, Wash., all contractors but 
one now operate on a union shop basis, 
Robert Cruzen, volunteer organizer, re- 
ports. He says efforts are now in 
progress to add the lone holdout to the 
union list. 


4Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., addressed 
the Maine State Federation of Labor 
at its recent convention. Mr. Watt 
brought the greetings of William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. 


4From Dubuque, Iowa, comes word 
that union painters, plumbers, metal 
trades workers, butchers, pressmen and 
bakery workers have all made substan- 
tial gains in recent weeks. The news 
was forwarded to A. F. of L. headqutar- 
ters by Arthur Wolff, volunteer or- 
ganizer. 


4 What is said to be its first union con- 
tract in the South has just been ob- 
tained by the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers. The Standard Hat 
Company of Atlanta signed the agree- 
ment with Local 95 of the international 
union. Signing of the accord came 
after a sixteen-week strike. 


4Bartenders and restaurant workers 
at Joplin, Mo., report wage increases. 
Attendance at union meetings has been 
increased, according to C. E. Quigley, 


volunteer organizer. 


4Fifteen thousand workers employed 
in the pulp and paper mills of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington gain 
wage increases that will total $1,500,000 
a year under a contract negotiated by 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. The agreement also provides 
one week’s vacation with pay for work- 
ers with two years’ service. 


4Local 22006, Cannery Workers, of 
Hamlin, N. Y., has signed an agree- 
ment with the Duffy Mott Company 
boosting the minimum hourly wage for 
men employed by that firm to forty- 
two cents an hour and for women work- 
ers to thirty-two cents. 


(Organizing progress among construc- 
tion workers at Flint, Mich., is reported 
by W. S. Dean, volunteer organizer. 
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Kmployment Picks Up Slowly 


(Continued from Page 13) 


duction of airplane engines; agricul- 
tural implements plants can make gun 
carriages; watch factories, mechanical 
time fuses; metal pipe and fabricated 
steel works, bombs and projectiles; 
railroad car and locomotive plants, 
shells and shell cases; electric refrig- 
erator factories, airplane parts. 

Job increases will be greatest in the 
metal products industries, but as the 
program gets under way consumer in- 
dustries will take on more workers, too. 

Wages in the United States today 
are not high enough to give workers 
an adequate living. About fifty per 
cent of American families in 1940 are 
living below a minimum health and 
efficiency standard. We are suffering 
from low wage policies of long stand- 
ing in certain industries and certain 
sections of the country; from depres- 
sion leftovers of unemployment and 
part time work; from industries which, 
although well able to raise wages, fail 
to do so. 

Increasing production and rising pro- 
ductivity will cut unit labor costs and 
make wage increases possible. Labor 


is entitled to share in the increased 
profit industrial companies will make. 
From 1925 to 1929, a period of ex- 
panding production made it possible 
to cut unit labor costs ten per cent and 
raise wages seven per cent; company 
profits increased sixteen per cent. 

This wage increase was too small; it 
was not a just share. With a ten per 
cent reduction in labor costs and a 
sixteen per cent increase in profits, 
workers could have received far more 
than a seven per cent increase. As we 
enter a similar period of rising pro- 
duction today, strong trade unions must 
make sure that workers share justly in 
the income created so that sub-standard 
families can be lifted to adequate living 
levels. 

The wage trend is already upward 
in 1940. Calculations from Labor De- 
partment figures, covering manufactur- 
ing, mining, trade, utilities and impor- 
tant service industries, show that the 
average wage in April was sixty-five 
cents, compared with sixty-three and 
one-half cents during the same month 
in 1939. 








American Federation of Labor Unemployment Estimates 


Gainful 

Yearly Average Workers 
2 ee ene ee 48,056,000 
eee 48,716,456 
Pak ene Saar 49,247,312 
ELE? EE ae 49,748,727 
Se ag, a ON fae st, 50,229,625 
Ee eee eee 50,695,280 
GEA E EE 51,191,283 
MM in tnt dices isekunsuan 51,758,980 
SR pee ee Gee tcesieacebie 52,306,814 
RE OS are ee 52,879,211 
SN heb ate dda cceseas 53,454,463 
Monthly Average 

1939 

RE co decwitehewinnetsidae 53,191,932 
ere PO 53,239,999 
aR ee ER ay 53,289,020 
ee reer ere 53,337,882 
REE cee ape oe 53,386,032 
ican cgc aheacabesenseses 53,432,132 
SE eeeOnIIES: 53,479,728 
cate Fae aac 53,526,039 
CE cv cadasrdvensokes 53,572,546 
ee ad Bamarsncecuoe 53,618,646 
RR re i. oven due eaean 53,666,214 
SEE, ci Gnkcudvacnvanace 53,713,380 
Monthly Average 

1940 

a Gils o cise Gcinueeee 53,764,156 
oR isa slgeuven dower 53,810,999 
I is re 53,859,265 
SE ste cate oicas 53,907,350 
a a a as 53,955,795 

* Revised. 
** Preliminary. 


Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
46,192,000 1,864,000 
43,981,784 4,734,672 
40,679,236 8,568,076 
36,878,432 12,870,295 
36,958,956 13,270,669 
39,271,586 11,423,695 
40,539,049 10,652,234 
42,364,426 9,394,553 
44,024,851 8,281,962 
41,946,682 10,932,529 
43,234,780 10,219,683 
41,823,003 11,368,929 
42,054,946 11,185,053 
42,387,457 10,901,563 
42,484,155 10,853,727 
42,768,582 10,617,450 
43,288,707 10,143,425 
43,211,642 10,268,086 
43,442,164 10,083,875 
44,133,684 9,438,862 
44,437,762 9,180,884 
44,320,327 9,345,887, 
44,464,928 9,248,452 
43,108,113 10,656,043 
43,218,369 10,592,630 
43,557,957 10,301,308 
43,697,913 10,209,437 
43,942,810 10,012,985 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


In Our Own Backyard 


66@' INCE WE CAN’T go to camp 

this summer,” said Lyle Kelland, 
“I think we should do our best to 
have a constructive vacation anyway.” 

“Just what do you mean?” asked 
Sally Ann Burton. 

“All of us have vacation, and I guess 
all of us are going to stay in town. 
Now, why don’t we do this? If the 
majority is willing, we could have a 
week conducted like our camp.” 

“You mean a pretend camp?” asked 
Mary Tompkins. 

“Yes,” said Lyle. “Don’t you think 
it would work?” 

“No reason why not,” replied Ken 
Wiggins. “Let’s make a program and 
talk it over. If it looks practicable, 
let’s put it up to the Junior Union and 
see what the result is.” 

“Shall we work on a week’s sched- 
ule first?” asked Sally Ann. “I be- 
lieve that would be enough for a start.” 

“If there is no objection, let’s call 
Claudia Scott and Pier King,” said 
Mary. “After all, some of the officers 
should be here.” 

“By all means. Claudia wouldn't 
forgive us if she weren’t in on it.” 

“And if I were president, as is Pier, 
I wouldn’t either,” said Lyle. 

“Let’s get them,” said Ken, mount- 
ing his bike. “I'll get Pier.” 

“T’'ll ride over to Claudia’s,” said 
Sally Ann. “Come along, Mary.” 

“We'll hold the fort,” said Lyle, 
stroking the top of his dog’s head. 
“Won't we, Buster?” 

To which Buster barked agreement. 

“Don’t take forever,” called Lyle 
after them. 

Before long the group of Junior 
Unionists was again assembled in the 
Kelland backyard. 

“Pier, better call us to order, or 
we won't get anywhere,” suggested 
Claudia. 

“All right, come to order, please,” 
he said. “First, Lyle, I would like 
you to explain your plan. Then, if 
anyone else wishes to discuss it, we 
can call on him. You may have the 
floor.” 

Each year the Junior Unionists had 
gone to the nearby lake with Lyle’s 
father and mother for a two weeks’ 
camping trip. However, this year, due 


d2 





to the nation’s new defense program, 
Mr. Kelland was unable to take his 
vacation at the desired time, and the 
boys and girls as well as the grownups 
had to forego the pleasures they 
usually enjoyed. 

Lyle’s idea, which he had discussed 
with his father, was that the local lodge 
follow as closely as possible the ac- 
tivities of camp, even though the mem- 
bers stayed in town. 

“I can arrange to get a rate at 
the Skyland Pool for swimming,” 
Lyle told them. “We can use the ten- 
nis courts at the playground at reg- 
ular times if we sign up for them. And 
there is no reason why we can’t follow 
our lesson study right here. In case 
of rain we can go inside to the game- 
room.” 

“My goodness, I don’t see why we 
don’t do it!” exclaimed Sally Ann. 
“We could have a wonderful time.” 

“Do you suppose the full member- 
ship would be for it?’ asked Mary. 

“Oh, I think so,’ Claudia assured 
her. “Let’s get to work on it.” 

By the end of the afternoon the en- 
thusiastic young people had arranged 
a full schedule for their make-believe 
camp holiday. 

“Listen while I read this tentative 
arrangement,” said Pier. “When I’ve 
finished we can discuss it. First, our 
day will begin at nine o’clock, which 
will give us time to get here in the 


mornings. All right, here it is: 
“Assembly, nine o'clock. Devo- 


tional and patriotic ceremonies, which 
will include a prayer, salute to the 
flag of the United States, patriotic song 
and the Junior Union pledge. That 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN TH 


should take about fifteen minutes. 

“Nine-fifteen to half-past,  calis- 
thenics. Nine-thirty to ten, study 
hour. Ten to half-past, discussion, 
Then an hour for swimming or ten- 
nis. From eleven-thirty until two we 
will have recess. That will give us 
time to prepare lunch or go home for 
it, or whatever we decide. 

“At two we will reconvene and from 
then until three we will have competi- 
tive sports. From three until four or 
four-thirty, special activities which we 
can work out. 

“Perhaps we'll arrange to have some 
outside speakers, or take trips through 
some of the union places, like a bakery 
or the glass works, or something. Then 
meet here for a short period of discus- 
sion before we adjourn. We can have 
a night session or two, either for seri- 
ous thought or for a purely social 
function.” 

“The course of study will be on trade 
union questions and we will try to get 
speakers who are union leaders,” said 
Sally Ann. “Mrs. Henderson said she 
would talk to us some afternoon about 
the union label and the work of the 
women’s auxiliaries. We can get 
speakers, I’m sure.” 

“My brother told me he would be 
glad to arrange for us to go through 
the factory where he works,” said 
Ken. “We can do that some day.” 

“I know we can go through the 
Union Dairy,” observed Mary. “My 
mother’s club did, and mother said it 
was certainly worthwhile.” 

“That’s three afternoons accounted 
for,” Ken remarked. 

“Let’s call a special meeting of the 
Junior Union lodge for tomorrow 
morning,” suggested Claudia. “We can 
contact everyone.” 

“It’s a go. Come on,” responded the 
others, as they went into action. 

The next forenoon the Kelland yard 
was the meeting place for the twenty- 
eight Junior Unionists. When Pier, 
their president, told them of the 
scheme, there was general and en- 
thusiastic agreement. Committees 
were appointed and within a_ short 
time it was announced that on Monday 
of the following week the camp sessions 


would open. 
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The Bookbinder 


By JOHN B. HAGGERTY 


President, International 


Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


OOKBINDING—as anybody who 
has ever fussed with a photo 
album or any other rudimentary type 
of book might imagine—is the process 
of gathering together printed sheets 
and fastening them within the con- 
fines of a cover, facilitating handling, 
reading and preserving. 

The early bookbinders were monks. 
The beautiful products of their pains- 
taking labors are preserved in mu- 
seums and libraries in this country 
and abroad. Some specimens of their 
skilled handiwork that date back to 
the year 700 A. D. are to be seen at 
the British Museum. 

Bookbinding came into being with 
the change from parchment roll to a 
book made up of separate sheets. The 
earliest books were composed of single 
sheets folded once and collected, with 
sewing through the central fold to 
hold the leaves together. 

It occurred to some of the thought- 
ful inhabitants of that ancient era 
that it would be desirable to devise a 
way to keep the pages flat and unin- 


Bookbinders at work in one of nation’s busiest plants, 





THE OTHER FELLOWS JOB 


jured. After applying themselves as- 
siduously to the problem, these men 
of long ago tried placing the book 
between thin wooden boards and dis- 
covered to their delight that their 
innovation constituted a real advance. 

Subsequently it was found that 
book and boards could be joined to- 
gether; and the next step, of course, 
was to add a covering to cloak the 
back of the gathered pages. 

With the invention of printing from 
movable type, the art of bookbinding 
underwent a great change, but it con- 
tinued strictly a handicraft until mod- 
ern times. As a result of the intro- 
duction of papermaking and printing 
machinery, books, magazines, pam- 
phlets and catalogues pour from the 
press in mammoth floods and, as one 
would expect, machinery of great com- 
plexity has been developed to cope 
with this vast output. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that 
the bulk of present-day bookbinding 
is mechanized, it would be a grave 
mistake to conclude that genuine skill 
and dexterity are no longer displayed 
in this most interesting human activ- 
ity. The assembly line idea has been 
brought into bookbinding, with the in- 
evitable concomitant, the subdivision 
of labor, but it still takes a long, long 
time to become a master of this hon- 
orable trade. 

The machines used include folders, 
gatherers, smashers, sewers, stitchers, 
case makers, coverers, trimmers, em- 
bossers and stampers. The smasher 


is a machine that compresses and 
makes the book-to-be solid after the 









folded sheets have been gathered to- 


gether in correct sequence. The case 
maker turns out the covers, which con- 
sist of board covered with cloth or 
leather. The trimmer is a rapid ma- 
chine, usually equipped with three 
knives, that produces smooth edges 
top, front and bottom. 

Let us follow the process through 
from start to finish. From the print- 
ing press spill the sheets that are to 
make our book. The folder—certain 
presses are built with folding ma- 
chines attached—takes the big sheets 
and puts creases in them where 
creases ought to be. 

The worker takes these folded sec- 
tions and collates them, whereupon 
the whole business is put through the 
smashing machine. Next the book 
goes to the sewing machine. Here 
punches make an incision, a needle 
carries a thread through the hole and 
the thread meets a device called a 
looper that fastens the stitch. 

Following the sewing the unit is 
again subjected to smashing. Linings 
and a cloth joint are next pasted in. 
Then, with the trimming and the at- 
tachment of the cover, we have our 
completed book, except for the af- 
fixing to the front cover of lettering 
or a label. Ultra-fine books also get 
their covers hand-tooled. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, established in 1892, is the 
union in this field. It has fought from 
its inception for proper working con- 
ditions, short hours and good Ameri- 
can wages. Despite the depression and 
displacement of workers by machinery, 
it is pleasing to report that, as of July 
1, the membership of our organization 
is approximately 20,000. 

Our twenty-second convention has 
been scheduled for next October. 
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